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OUR NEW 


BUILDINGS 


HE serious financial obstacles which have 

been explained in some detail in past num- 

bers of OuR FouRFoOoTED FRIENDS have not 
been overcome as they 


ment of sick animals and storage space will be 
The original design will permit future 
expansion and additions as they become necessary 

and possible. The col- 


included. 


relate to both the new ——t  leetion of stray and un- 
buildings which are so licensed dogs is absolutely 
urgently needed, but so | necessary for the sake of 
much progress has been | the animals themselves 
made recently that the and in order to preserve 
erection of the small- the popularity of all dogs. 
animal shelter on AI- oa LITANY With the acquisition of 
bany Street before mid- more commodious quar- 
summer seems assured. or Birds with broken wings, ters, we hope to be able 
From the standpoint of For Rabbuts caught in springs, to put into operation a 
our dogs and cats, this palate Se more satisfactory system. 
is the more important eee aie Today in New York City 
project of the two. Ev- ; no dog, licensed or un- 
ery department of the pandas licensed, is permitted to 
League, especially the | ee Lene eres é run at large unless on a 
free clinic and humane | For Sheep without a fold; leash. This is deemed 
education divisions, is Hear us, we beseech Thee. necessary from the stand- 
suffering from lack of orall those weak. and lowly point of sanitation and 
space, but the prime ne- Depending on man solely, public protection. Within 
cessity is more kennel Byall we hold most holy, recent months threats 
room and better outdoor Hear us, we beseech Thee. have been made to make 
exercise facilities for dogs | it illegal to keep a dog 
and cats before hot within the city limits. 
weather arrives. Extreme though the idea 

While present building is, and hardly likely ever 
costs have been reduced | . | to be realized, it indicates 


the 
grouping of dogs in large kennels and runways to 


by arranging. for 


replace individual cages and exercise runs, the 
construction will permit the development of single 
units at a later date. Dogs quarantined because 
of biting or exposure to rabies and those suffering 
from contagious disease or found to be below a 
normal health standard will be kept isolated one 
from the other. 

Provision will, of course, be made for a well- 
equipped kitchen, lethal chamber, reception hall, 
and other facilities which will be necessary for the 
operation of the shelter from the start. In so far 
as erection costs will permit, quarters for horses, 
living quarters for a resident agent, a room which 
can be used for emergency operations and treat- 


the wisdom of doing 
everything possible to keep Boston a_ friendly 
place of abode for dogs. If individual owners 
would do their part, there would be little basis 
for nuisance complaints from neighbors, but since 
irresponsible and careless keepers of dogs are 
numerous, the League, as the official custodian 
of stray and unlicensed animals, must provide 
proper quarters for a six-day detention period. 
The need for both buildings is pressing and it 
is hoped that the erection of the Carver Street 
headquarters may follow shortly after the comple- 
tion of the small-animal shelter. The latter must 
be in operation before mid-summer. 
Comfortable quarters is the least we can offer 
homeless animals while in our care. 
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John A. Finlayson, Superintendent 


NQUIRY is frequently made as to which of 
the two weather extremes, the bitter cold of 
our New England winters or the hot summer 

days, contribute more heavily to the problems 
affecting small animals. It is a hard question to 
answer because there is no slack season at the 
League. With rare exceptions our ambulances 
start out at eight o’clock or earlier the year round 


and return at the noon hour. At about one o’clock 
they begin the afternoon trips, returning between 
five and six o’clock each evening with full loads. 
Extremes of heat and cold, extra heavy days, and 
the condition of individual animals make more 
frequent unloadings imperative at times, but these 
emergency trips are just about as numerous during 
one season as another. 

There are special features which are more 
particularly identified with one season or the other, 
but here again one specialty takes the place of 
another, making no appreciable difference in the 
volume of our work as a whole. 


Our Humane Calendar 


J ANUARY 


January with its freezing temperature brings 
imperative demands for food deliveries to wild 
creatures scattered over a wide area. Nearest 
home are the pigeons and squirrels on Boston 
Common. We welcome the opportunity to re- 
port that despite the claims of many of the letters 
which are published in the daily papers, the pi- 
geons are not permitted to starve. On the con- 


trary, they are well fed. It is the early-morning 
duty of one man to set out breakfast for regular 
feathered customers, sparrows as well as pigeons, 
in the League garden. An eight-o’clock-in-the- 
morning call at 51 Carver Street is suggested for 
those who entertain doubts as to the ability of the 
birds to locate this little oasis in the center of our 
city where both food and drink in abundance are 
provided. For fear there may be individuals 
among the huge flock who for one reason or an- 
other may not patronize our feeding station, 
twenty-five pounds of cracked corn each winter 
morning are scattered just beyond the cemetery 
vaults at the Park Square entrance to the Com- 
mon. ‘This is all consumed within a reasonably 
short time. However, a much smaller quantity 


which is scattered opposite Temple Place on the 
Tremont Street side of the Common remains un- 
eaten for a much longer period, the reason being 
that more individuals feed the birds in this section. 
A further explanation is that peanuts, a much 


greater delicacy than corn, are provided by these 
thoughtful people. Even when well fed with 
cracked corn, pigeons will fly frantically around 
a Good Samaritan bearing gifts of peanuts. This 
easily understood trait is responsible for the belief 
that they are starving. A member of the League, 
who before telephoning us believed the neglect 
claimed in these letters, asked us to make pub- 
lic this explanation. She later called with a 
contribution of ten dollars toward feeding ex- 
penses and suggested that it might be a good plan 
if we said nothing for fear the public feeding might 
be discontinued. However, so much satisfaction 
is experienced by all who contribute to pigeon 
welfare in this fashion that we feel even more 
abundant offerings will follow this explanation. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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ROBERT F. SELLAR, Editor 


It is with profound regret that we record 
the passing, on December 12, 1939, of Mrs. 
William P. Shreve, and on February 14, 1940, 
of Mrs. Henry Lowell Mason, Vice-Presi- 
dents of the League. 

Both Mrs. Shreve and Mrs. Mason were 


staunch supporters of Mrs. Huntington 
Smith in the early days of her struggle and 
they maintained their interest in the organ- 
ization until the last. 

Sadness and a deep sense of loss accom- 
panies the recording of the passing of these 
members of our official family. 


Amrita Island 


We are grateful for the full-page announcement 
in the National Humane Review regarding the 
forthcoming summer conference of Humane So- 
ciety Workers and Teachers, and regret that de- 
tailed plans have not matured sufficiently to per- 
mit publication in this issue of OuR FouRFooTED 
FrreNps. The dates have been determined: Chil- 
dren’s sessions from July 15th to 27th, inclusive— 
Animal sessions from July 29th to August 10th, 
inclusive. This general announcement will enable 
those who wish to attend to arrange for vacations 
accordingly. Rates to cover entire expenses will 
remain the same as last year; $1.50 per day per 
person, plus one dollar registration fee. Wives 
and husbands of officers, directors and active 
workers are cordially invited. Our May number 
will include full details. 


* * * 


Easter Chicks and Rabbits 


A worth-while service by League members 
could be rendered by emphasizing the cruelty 
involved in purchasing baby chicks and rabbits for 
children at Easter. A word to neighbors may be 


all that is necessary to cause them to realize that 
continual handling of delicate creatures constitutes 


extreme suffering. 
* * * 


New Animal Shelters 


The erection and operation of three new, small- 
animal shelters constitutes the best possible proof 
that animal welfare work can be improved and 
greatly extended in New England and that prog- 
ress is actually being made. 

The Lowell Humane Society, the Melrose 
Humane Society and the Animal Rescue League of 
Rockingham County, New Hampshire, have 
taken this forward step. Experience has proved 
that real progress begins only when quarters for 
the proper care of animals are acquired. 

Our congratulations and best wishes to the loyal 
men and women in these communities whose un- 
selfish efforts have made this possible. 


* * * 


Honor Roll 


Three members of our staff have completed over 
twenty-five years of continuous service with the 
League and have been made honorary life mem- 
bers. The names of all who have been with the 
League for ten years or more are inscribed in this 


Honor Roll: 


Margaret @. starbucki nee 28 years next July 
Archibald MacDonald............. 27 years next June 
By Maude Phillip see center 26 years next April 
LynnH osea eis ae eae ae eee eee 25 years 
Eleanor E. Heuston...........:.:. 20 years next May 
Johnebinlayco naire eee 20 years next October 
Mary, Ha Boutellexas nine ener 18 years next October 
Harry Rolfe: 222 ate ae eee ee 17 years next June 
Kathryn! DSAustinigg ae eee 17 years next August 
John, Bella: Seyret hee ee ere 17 years next October 
AlbertalViorris. = ere ee eee 16 years next October 
Franks Wallerteeashee = sean eee 15 years next March 
Thomas\Booles. mess. eres oe ees 14 years next May 
Sherman Bateserc eee eet ee tee 14 years next November 
HarryaMcGregora ee ee 13 years next November 
Bred’ Barrett. .a... Laer ee 12 years next September 
Joseph) Gonnaurhton 50s 11 years 

sh: ak ie "a 


The Chicago Anti-Cruelty Society 


It is to be regretted that the annual report of 
this active organization cannot, through lack of 
space, be reproduced in its entirety from the Feb- 
ruary issue of the National Humane Review. Dr. 
Wesley A. Young, for eleven years chief veteri- 
narian of the League, is fully measuring up to all 
that his Boston friends expected of him. 


Cover Picture introduces “Maggie Mulligan” of Holbrook Island, Castine, Me. 
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CRUELTY IN MOTION PICTURES 


OTION pictures are presumed to reflect the 
entertainment demands of the public. 
Realism, even though it involved breaking necks 
and limbs of horses and parallel cruelties in other 
animals, was deemed necessary. During the past 
few years, pictures have been presented in which 
the flying W and other devices for throwing ani- 
mals were used. In at least one picture a greased 
platform was employed as the means for catapult- 
ing two horses from a dizzy height—one to its 
death. 

For too long a time ineffective letters, mild in 
tone, and friendly long distance telephone calls 
were the only means employed to end glaring 
abuse. Unkept promises were freely made. 
Finally protests began to pour in from all over the 
country and the general manager of the American 
Humane Association was sent to Hollywood for 
the purpose of gathering first-hand information. 
His report to the delegates attending the Annual 
Meeting of the Association was followed by the 
permanent transfer of Richard C. Craven to the 
West Coast, to function as Western Regional 
Director, with the specific responsibility of elimi- 
nating abuse of animals in the production of mo- 
tion pictures. 

The producers may have learned from the hun- 
dreds of letters sent them, or from the thousands 
of protests made in other ways, that at least a 
sizeable proportion of the picture-attending public 
does not require the shedding of blood for their en- 
tertainment. Or they may have learned that the 
representative of these people is prepared to lead 
them in battle, if further mistreatment of animals 
is attempted. 

Whatever the reason, there has been no recent 
distribution of films depicting extreme cruelty 
insofar as we know, and for this we are grateful. 
It is hoped that the creation of such scenes has 
ended for all time, and our unbounded confidence 
in Richard Craven is the real basis for this hope. 


* * * 


The Humane Endeavor 


The second issue of the splendid new publica- 
tion of the Humane Society of Baltimore County, 
Maryland, has just been distributed. It is a 
beautifully illustrated, forty-page, high-quality 
magazine and reflects in every way the type of 
service rendered by this fine organization and the 
men and women who have created it. 


OUR BRANCHES 


IX receiving stations, serving Metropolitan 

Boston and vicinity, greatly facilitate the 
work of collecting animals. In addition, the 
League maintains four fully equipped branches 
located in Dedham and Lynn, and in Eastham and 
West Harwich on Cape Cod. Operations of the 
two Cape Branches will be found in the report on 
page 21. 


The most heralded event at Dedham was the 
arrival of the latest permanent equine guest, 
Harry. He is reputed to be forty years of age— 
truly a patriarch among horses—although he is 
a number of years younger than a pony stable- 


mate. Harry was scheduled to go the way of 
most old horses, but a last-minute reprieve eman- 
cipated him from labor and bestowed upon him the 
balance of a natural life. He arrived in regal 
style in a luxurious horse ambulance belonging to 
Joseph P. Grinley. Mr. Grinley’s truck, it is in- 
teresting to add, carries the merit badge previ- 
ously awarded him by the Eastern States Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Association, a metal plate 
commending him as a careful and humane handler 
of livestock. A Newton florist presented Harry 
with an elaborate floral horseshoe and he was 
honored by a police escort from Newton to the 
Dedham town line, where he was met by another 
escort from the Dedham police department. 
Scores of friends have visited him in his new home 
(Continued on page 12) 
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HORSES FOR WAR PURPOSES 


NLESS present plans are changed and all 
signs fail, the horrors of war will be brought 
very close to the people of Boston within 

a few weeks by the shipment of thousands of horses 
from this port for use in the French Army. Dur- 
ing the World War the average life of horses in the 
fighting area was eight days, and the suffering and 
abuses they were forced to endure from the time 
they started the long journey overseas beggars 
description. Before the embargo on war materials 
to belligerent nations was lifted, a strenuous effort 
was made by the California Animal Defense and 
Anti-Vivisection League, Inc., to have horses and 
mules included as war supplies. Following the 
national convention, The American Humane Asso- 
ciation was prepared to work toward the same end. 
The League, individually and as a member of the 
Massachusetts and the New England Federations 
of Humane Societies, offered all possible support 
to both organizations. 

There was a wide difference of public opinion 
as to the wisdom and desirability of permitting all 
types of cargo to be shipped in foreign-owned 
vessels, but there is little doubt that the change 
in policy sounded the death knell to the effort to 
prevent the export of horses and mules for the use 
of fighting armies. Two thousand animals have 
been shipped from Philadelphia and it is expected 
that at least seventy thousand will be transferred 
from trains to ships at Commonwealth Pier number 


ao a. 


Riding Type 


one en route to France. Our agents are preparing 
to do everything possible to provide comfort and 
to enforce humane treatment and handling when 
necessary, but the most that can be done is piti- 
fully inadequate compared with the total suffering 
which will be involved. 

In this country annually over a hundred million 
cattle, calves, hogs and sheep are shipped and 
slaughtered for food purposes. This is considered 
necessary to preserve human life. ‘These horses 
and mules are being sacrificed to assist in the mur- 
der of thousands of our fellow men. The language 
we speak does not contain words which rightly 
describe the situation. Farcical, senseless, incon- 
sistent, fantastic, absurd; none of them suffice. 

Letters come to us asking that something be 
done. Money in large amounts has been offered 
by interested persons who, to quote from one 
letter, “can’t stand the thought of these poor creatures 
being sent to a hell without making an effort to save 
them, or at least to try to make decent citizens con- 
scious of the utter wickedness and horror of such 
things.” 

In facing the usual problems which daily come 
to the League, the right procedure is clearly indi- 
cated. Should different rules apply to this? Our 
prime purpose is to prevent cruelly to animals. The 
fate of these animals constitutes cruelty to an 
extreme degree. What should or can be done in 
this instance? Should we admit the seeming fu- 
tility of attempting anything and let it go at that? 
The members of the League are partners in this 
mighty enterprise of protecting animals from mis- 
treatment and as such are entitled to a voice in 
determining our policies. We should like to hear 
from them in great numbers. 

In order to provide the groundwork for mature 
study, it might be advisable to show the result of 
research the League has been making during the 
past six months. Unfortunately, from the stand- 
point of preventing the shipment of horses and 
mules to Europe by emphasizing the need at 
home, there is presumed to be a decided surplus of 
the type of animals which will be purchased. On 
January 1, 1939, the United States had 10,800,000 
horses and 4,382,000 mules. Canada in 1937 had 
a total of 2,882,990 horses, but few mules. Sup- 
plies of horses and mules in European neutral na- 
tions are limited and most of them not readily 
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available from a transport standpoint. Two- 
thirds of those shipped from this country will be 
riding horses 15.1 to 16 hands high, weighing from 
1,050 to 1,100 pounds and one-third light and 
heavy artillery animals 14.3 to 15.3 hands high, 
weighing from 1,150 to 1,400 pounds. All are to 
be well broken and to range from four to eight years 
of age. They will be bought at Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago; National Stock Yards, East St. 
Louis; and Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

In 1937 the horse population of France was 
2,742,070 and in 1938 Great Britain, including 
Northern Ireland, had 1,001,526. Germany in 
1937 had 3,429,586, and Poland 3,887,612. Be- 
cause of the necessity of conserving gasoline, it is 
believed that most of these are in war service. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of horses 
and mules which will be purchased, although a 
glance at the facts will indicate the extent to which 
export increases in war time. From 1899 to 1902, 
during the Boer War in South Africa, we shipped 
295,770 horses and 112,115 mules, as compared 
with 129,792 horses and 24,004 mules during the 
four years previous, or a total increase of 254,089. 
From 1914 to 1919, the duration of the World 
War, we exported 1,061,083 horses and 360,606 
mules, as compared with the 158,106 horses and 
30,783 mules shipped during the immediately pre- 
ceding six years—a total increase of 1,232,800 
animals. These figures suggest the magnitude of 
the traffic we are discussing. 

Tanks and trucks are used by the thousands, 
but when gasoline and oil supplies fail, when roads 
are torn up by bombs and turned to mud, they 
are supplanted by sensitive horses. During the 
World War, our own army, even though well sup- 
plied with motor equipment and the fuel with 
which to operate it, preferred horses and mules for 
pulling field kitchens and field artillery. The war 
in Ethiopia and Spain has demonstrated the 
present-day value of cavalry troops and the use of 
horses in other ways. A number with whom we 
have discussed the question tried to find comfort 
in the thought that possibly many animals shipped 
from these shores will be used for food purposes 
and that others will be turned over to farmers for 
their use. Some undoubtedly will, but most of 
them will face the guns. Some will die aboard 
ship, others will be quickly killed, many will die 
from sheer exhaustion, and still others will le 
wounded and helpless, tortured by flies and gnats 
until death overtakes them. 

This is not added for the purpose of wringing 


Artillery Type 


hearts, but we must look beyond the mere loading 
of these creatures at Commonwealth Pier and 
elsewhere. They will be well fed and strong, and 
without visualizing the scenes on European battle 
fields, it might all seem not too bad to the casual 
observer. 

In modern warfare, the same fate awaits the 
soldiers, who can do no more to help themselves 
than can the horses, but, as an animal welfare 
organization, we cannot hide behind that fact. We 
must act to prevent cruelty whenever and wherever 
it is encountered or have the best reason in the 
world for failure to do so. 

It is altogether possible the war in Europe 
will terminate before any appreciable number of 
horses and mules are shipped. Every one hopes 
so from the standpoint of both human and animal 
life and all other factors entailed, but we must at 
present proceed on the assumption that an early 
world peace is still, to use the much worn phrase, 
“a matter of wistful wishing.” 

As the conflict progresses, if the World War can 
be taken as a guide, conditions as far as horses and 
mules are concerned will steadily grow worse. 
Animals which will at first be discarded as unfit to 
stand the terrific strain of rail shipment from the 
West and Middle West, and the rigors of a three- 
thousand-mile long sea voyage, will be accepted 
later on the chance they will somehow survive the 
ordeal. 

It all boils down to this: If the combined humane 
organizations do nothing about it, nothing will be 
done; and the final question: Can anything be 
done? We seek the answer. 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


By Archibald MacDonald 


but one man who, in so far as it was possible, 
made routine inspections of stock yards, pet 
shops, circuses, and all places where animals were 
In addition, he responded to 
The 


| YOR many years this department consisted of 


exploited or used. 
emergency calls of every conceivable nature. 


staff of the investigation division has now been 
increased to four full-time agents and there are no 
slack periods for any of them. ‘This does not 
mean that cruel practices are on the increase, but 
rather that more complete attention can be given 
to the needs of the creatures the League is organ- 
ized to protect. The introduction of horse and 
dog racing automatically demanded an increase in 
personnel, because both had to be covered by ex- 
perienced men. Cruelty and mistreatment does 
not cease with the setting of the sun and the 
twenty-four-hour daily service maintained by the 
League includes this department as well as the 
small-animal division. Dog races are night affairs 
and livestock arrives at the Brighton market at all 
hours of the day and night. With the increase in 
personnel we are able to keep constantly in touch 
with activities of this nature and to respond to any 
call requiring our attention during the night as 
well as the day. Emergencies occur from the 
time the sun sets until it appears again. The 
statistical record, published in each issue of Our 
Fourrootep FRIENDS, cannot be made to reflect 
the activity of any department of the League. 
This is especially true of this division. For ex- 
ample, during the running of a series of horse or 
dog races, no outstanding act of violence or mis- 
treatment may occur, and an entire night may be 
spent at the stock yards without producing more 
than five or six injured or ailing animals requiring 
special care or attention; but by being constantly 


at these places we are preventing cruelty; and this is 
the main purpose of the League. 

The table of statistics published on page 35, 
however, while it cannot give a true picture of the 
misery promptly ended or the cruelty prevented, 
constitutes our annual report to our members. 


The increase in our agency force has made possi- 
ble an outstanding contribution to the cause of 
animal welfare. We refer to poultry shipments, 
which are given far too little attention by animal 
protective associations in most places. For the 
purpose of indicating the extent of misery in this 
particular field we shall dwell in some detail on one 
typical case. 

A few days preceding Thanksgiving, during an 
extremely cold spell for that time of year, a ship- 
ment of 2,000 live turkeys arrived at Charlestown. 
When it left Texas five days earlier the tempera- 
ture had been 95°. Canvas covers had been 
placed on the sides of the cars, but fell far short of 
supplying sufficient protection. Thirty birds 
were dead on arrival. We promptly put away 
forty more. Almost without exception the bal- 
ance of the shipment were in pitiful condition and 
we ordered the prompt slaughter of the whole car- 
load asa mercy measure. Conditions surrounding 
poultry shipments have improved materially, but 
constant surveillance is necessary to insure rea- 
sonable, proper handling both at the wholesale and 
retail markets. 

Our agents are particularly alert to the suffering 
immature calves are forced to endure. This par- 
ticular feature has been emphasized in so many 
issues of Our FourrootTEep FRIENDs that most of 
our readers know about the practice of shipping 
calves when only two or three days old. Detailed 
information will be sent gladly to any uninformed 
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person, upon request. Paradoxical though it may 
seem in a Christian nation, Christmas day and the 
one before produced the worst conditions which 
were experienced during the year. In one ship- 
ment sixteen very young calves were in such pitiful 
state as a result of cold weather and enteritis they 
were put away promptly upon arrival. The 
development of animal welfare work all over New 
England must go forward along the plan outlined 
in the last issue of Our Fourroorrep FRIENDs. 
The shipment of these little animals must be post- 
poned until their strength and endurance is suffi- 
cient to withstand the rigors of an extended jour- 
ney by rail or truck. The men in this department 
are constantly so closely in touch with deplorable 
situations and conditions that they often wonder if 
humane education of the farmer, live stock dealer 
and shipper should not be given precedence over 
that of the children. If the conditions they en- 
counter could be fully shared with the people of 
this community who are interested in the relief of 
suffering, the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
would not be so sadly handicapped by an insuffi- 
ciency of funds with which to operate. We, the 
men on the firing line, who are continually strug- 
gling with the forces which create the conditions 
we are barely touching upon, rejoice that directors 
with vision and understanding govern the policies 
of the League. They realize the importance of 
preventing the shipment of unfit animals of all 
species. We hope that a plea from those of us who 
wrestle with the evils in the shipment of our food 
animals day and night may result in the acquisition 
of new members, greater support from present 
members, and increased bequests. Something 
more must be done than to send a man occasionally 
to principal shipping points in New England to 
prevent the loading of physically unfit animals. 
It is a satisfaction to report continued improved 
conditions in local piggeries. Breeders and those 
who feed pigs for market are gradually getting 
away from the old-fashioned idea that anything is 
good enough for a hog. Some have improved 
housing conditions and sanitation in pig lots after 
being convinced that better care means increased 
profits. Others have been shamed into the ob- 
servance of a more humane program. With the 
latter type of individual, who persisted in the old 
hit-and-miss, wallowing-in-filth method, we have 
made good use of the slogan that “in order to be a 
successful hog raiser, a man must be more intelli- 
gent than a hog.” In instances where both lec- 
tures and persuasion fail to bring about desired 
results, the threat of prosecution in accordance 


with basically sound Massachusetts anti-cruelty 
laws is generally effective. Arrests and prosecu- 
tions are scrupulously avoided except as a last 


_resort, unless the violation is of such nature as to 


demand it. 

Contrary to popular conception, there is still 
much work to be done among horses. ‘They are 
fewer in number than in years gone by, but many 
present-day drivers and handlers are pitifully in- 
competent. An experienced and competent driver 
can work a horse for ten consecutive hours with 
less wear and tear on the animal than a thoughtless 
novice inflicts in a single hour. The same is true 
of those who hire horses for riding purposes. Dur- 
ing the summer months we wish it were possible 
to assign at least two men for exclusive riding 
school inspections and bridle path patrol. 

The most pitiful horse cases are found between 
the shafts of the junk dealers’ and peddlers’ wag- 
ons. The descent of a spirited young animal, each 
sale or transfer carrying with it added burdens, 
heavier work, longer hours, poorer housing facili- 
ties, reduced and inferior rations, is a constant 
tragedy. Yet it is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion for most equines. Heaves, contracted ten- 
dons, spavins, founder, fistula, sore shoulders and 
backs, brittle and poorly cared for feet, ankylosis, 
and other painful lameness are among the many 
afflictions which make life a burden. ‘The plight 
of the abused dog is pitiful in the extreme and we 
encounter far too many of such cases in our daily 
work, but unless tied up or imprisoned in some 
other fashion, at least temporary relief from 
misery is possible at times. Not so with the horse. 
He, of the type we are discussing, is tied up short 
in a narrow stall; some food is thrown to him; 
drink is offered in a bucket; he may or may not be 
groomed; ill-fitting harness is hooked around him; 
he is hitched to a wagon, worked all day and put 
back in a stall, to repeat the process day after day 
as long as he lives. What a life! Is it to be won- 
dered that our agents often feel privileged to be 
permitted to release the bullet which ends such 
monotony and suffering? Those whose lives are 
spent in pleasant places rarely witness these things 
or fail to recognize them when they do face them. 
Agents of the League seek them out and bring 
final and permanent relief just as soon as condi- 
tions are serious enough to force the surrender of 
an animal. However, in the life of such a work 
horse, there is a long period when he is in constant 
discomfort, to use a mild term, during which work- 
ing him does not constitute a violation of the 

(Continued on page 17) 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


CoMPARATIVE REporRTS OF 1938 AND 1939 


Gasesitreated fe 6.00 re ete 
Advice given by telephone..... 


upon the premise that all creatures are 

entitled to relief from suffering. No animal 
should be allowed to suffer pain because an owner 
is financially unable to provide proper veterinary 
care. The policy of the League Clinic has been 
and will continue to be that of strict non-competi- 
tion with reliable practicing veterinarians. It 
is a catastrophe when a capable practitioner is 
for any cause removed from a community. In 
recognition of that principle the League, through 
its doctors and facilities, seeks to codperate fully 
with local veterinarians instead of competing 
with them on a fee basis. Our X-ray and other 
expensive equipment is available for the use of 
those who do not possess the necessary aids to 
intelligent diagnosis and proper treatment. Con- 
sultation, when requested, is just as free as the 
complete service we render the pet or work 
animal belonging to the financially handicapped. 
Our building plans have progressed to the point 
where a larger and better equipped small-animal 
shelter seems assured before the hot summer days 
add to the burdens of lost dogs and cats. Only 
those who are most intimately acquainted with 
the situation fully appreciate the need for im- 
proved quarters. It is hoped that the erection of 
the new headquarters building on Carver Street 
will follow that of the shelter with little delay. 
Our clinic facilities are sorely taxed and the 
quarantine hospital for distemper cases—those of 
private veterinarians as well as our own—is a 
prime necessity. 

Since its inception, the work of the clinic has 
steadily increased. From the beginning of the 
year we have averaged over sixty cases daily, over 
eight each working hour. When it is understood 
that many of these were major operations, an 
hour or more in duration, requiring the uninter- 
rupted services of two and sometimes three men, 
the figures speak eloquently for themselves. The 
volume of work is handled by two full-time and 
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1938 1939 
Se ne 16,367 18,145 
bo pf rere kee 6,552 7,584 


one half-time veterinarian with one full-time 
trained assistant. It should be strongly emphasized 
that examinations in all minor as well as major 
cases are fully as complete, just as unhurried, as 
falls to the lot of the animal in the household of the 
most prosperous. 

While the number of cases brought to us con- 
tinues to increase year after year, there has been a 
significant decrease during the past twelve months 
in the number of foreign bodies lodged in intes- 
tines. It would seem that constant warning 
against the practice of feeding chop and chicken 
bones and oft-expressed condemnation of hard 
rubber toys and rubber bones are bearing fruit. 
A long recital of ailments and disorders treated 
might prove boresome, but an examination of 
records indicates the inclusion of practically every- 
thing from slight stomach disorders to rabies. 

Fish bones and needles lodged in the throats of 
cats continue to be common. When fed to cats, 
especially, fish should be thoroughly cooked and 
boned. Pin cushions, and sewing material with 
needles and thread attached, should be kept out of 
reach. Playful and curious cats persist in chew- 
ing pieces of thread, and when, after much swal- 
lowing, a needle on the end is reached, it starts ona 
journey of destruction. Our X-ray and fluoro- 
scope disclose the nature of the trouble in these 
cases, but delicate operations are involved in 
removing the needle. 

One most unusual case was that of a kitten. 
In the course of a very few hours his whole body 
swelled and he experienced difficulty in eating. 
A careful examination of the throat revealed a 
small fish bone lodged in the pharynx. The 
swelling was due to the fact that the bone had 
punctured the pharynx so that with each swallow, 
air was pumped into the tissues. He swallowed 
very frequently in an effort to dislodge the bone, 
inflating the tissues under his skin much after the 
fashion of an automobile tire. 

Our telephone brings emergencies of all descrip- 
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tions, many of them requiring prompt and vig- 
orous action—others simply reassurance and ad- 
vice not to complicate the situation by doing 
anything. When first experienced, a plain, ordi- 
nary fit on the part of the pet dog spells doom to 
the average citizen. Rabies is the interpretation, 
while generally the cause is fright or acute indiges- 
tion. Audible sighs of relief follow the advice to 
permit the pet to remain in seclusion under a bed 
or other darkened sanctuary pending the arrival 
of the family veterinarian or until it is safe to 
bring it to the League for examination and treat- 
ment. It cannot be emphasized too frequently 
or too strongly that a dog which has seemed 
perfectly well a minute or two prior to such a 
seizure is not rabid. It should be stated with 
equal force, however, that following a fit or 
convulsions, a competent examination should be 
made to determine the cause and treatment 
needed, if any. 

Requests for advice as to the antidote and first 
aid to be administered when poison is accidentally 
picked up by the family dog or cat were plentifully 
scattered through the 7,584 telephone calls for 
help which came to us during the year. 

Many inquiries have been made in regard to 
Sulfanilamide, which during the past year or two 
has been featured in the press as the wonder drug 
of the age, responsible for the prompt and miracu- 
lous cure of many of the serious ailments of man 
and animal. Our clinic has been using it for some 
time and results have indicated that it is of value 
in the treatment of certain disorders, but it is not 
a cure-all. It undoubtedly has a place in the 
treatment of animal diseases, but must be care- 
fully administered so that it will do good and not 
harm. 

The May, 1938, issue of Our FourrooTrep 
Frienps carried an article on the general care and 
treatment of dogs. Succeeding numbers carried 
similar articles dealing with cats, caged birds and 
gold-fish, whenever space would permit. In- 
quiries and requests for advice immediately poured 
in from all over the New England States and later 
from more distant sections. To date we have been 
consulted regarding pet problems by persons re- 
siding in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Washington, D. C., Ohio, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin and from various points in 
Canada. Some of the problems appeared to be 
of a trifling nature, but many were of serious 
import. In each instance we responded with the 
advice the case seemed to require, but emphasized 
the danger of “absent treatment”? and called 


attention to the desirability of consultation with 
responsible local practicing veterinarians. 

When described in a letter, what seems of no 
more consequence than a temporary loss of 
appetite may well be the forerunner of something 
serious, and while we appreciate the confidence 
manifested in the League and welcome inquiries 
from every source, we repeat that animals’ best 
interests are served by an examination by a 
competent practitioner when that is possible. 

A number of anonymous inquiries signed “Cat 
Lover,” ‘“‘Lover of Kittens,”’ ‘Animals’ Friend,” 
etc., have reached us and we assume that Our 
FourFrooreD FrRienps will be consulted for replies. 
It should be explained that there may be funda- 
mental causes for the fatalities in question which 
could be discovered only by a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with existing conditions. In justice to 
their animals, themselves, and to us, the persons 
who have written should disclose their identity so 
that they can be more wisely advised. ‘The ques- 
tions and answers, of a necessarily general nature, 
follow: 


“Do first litters of kittens often die and why? 

“Ts lack of mother’s milk a chief cause?” 

(a) The birth canal may be small, resulting in de- 
livery being so slow as to devitalize them considerably 
by the passage: This may be averted by postponing 
mating until the second heat period. Do not breed 
before the animal is a year old. 

(b) In some instances the mother is not accustomed 
to caring for the kittens, with the result that her awk- 
wardness or inexperience may cause her to neglect their 
needs. 

(c) It may possibly be lack of milk, though if the 
birth is normal and the cat is a mature individual, lack 
of milk should not accompany the first litter of kittens 
any more frequently than in subsequent litters. 


““What can be done about the high mortality rate in 
kittens?” 

In order to reduce the mortality rate, the kittens 
should be well fed so that they may develop into sturdy 
individuals and they should be kept away from infec- 
tion. Catteries should avoid infection by keeping flies 
and vermin away and by not introducing immature 
animals from other catteries which may carry cat 
typhoid and other diseases. Strict isolation of sick 
animals is important. At the first sign of illness, move 
the healthy but exposed animals to quarters which the 
sick one has not occupied. Utensils and other equip- 
ment should be sterilized by boiling before taking them 
to the new quarters. 


“* How could a young Persian male lose or fail to develop 
his front teeth, including tusks, without evidence of ac- 
cident?” 
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Many animals of different species, as well as people, 
fail to develop teeth, due to congenital absence of tooth- 
forming structures. This sort of defect is similar to 
congenital lack of an eye, leg, or some other normal 
structure. 


““What could cause a kitten to be dead or to die at 
birth when the body seemed fully as well developed as others 
of the same litter which lived?” 

Delayed passage through the birth canal, separation 
prior to birth of foetal membranes from the uterus for a 
time sufficiently long to cause suffocation; failure of 
closure of the foramen ovale, a structure within the 
heart which is supposed to close at birth in order to alter 
the circulation through the lungs at the time when 
breathing starts. Perhaps the kitten was suffocated 
by being lain upon by its mother. 


* * * * * 


This issue of our magazine will deal with the 
care and treatment of parrots, cockatoos and love 
birds. Later numbers will contain suggestions 
for the general care of other creatures. 

During the past year, members of our clinic 
staff have been called upon to act as judges at 
numerous local children’s pet shows. While it is 
recognized that there is a certain value to friendly 
competition of this sort, the League, for numerous 
good fundamental reasons, does not sponsor such 
shows. However, when possible, we are glad to 
furnish competent judges where the personal 
relationship of the child with the pet, rather than 
the value or breed of the animal, is the basis upon 
which the judging rests. 

A number of lectures on the care of animals have 
been given before various child and adult groups 
during the year by staff veterinarians and judging 
from responses, in so far as time and other duties 
permit, this is a good type of service to develop. 

In conclusion, please consider this the voice of 
the entire clinic staff: ‘‘ We are proud of the record 
we have established during the past twelve 
months. No written or oral reports, however 
lengthy, can fully reflect the far-reaching benefits 
of the work of this department of the League, but 
our resources are seriously taxed many times each 
week. It is our fervent hope that no set of cir- 
cumstances will postpone the erection of a new 
headquarters building for any considerable length 
of time. We ask this, not for ourselves, but for 
the thousands of suffering animals we seek to 


> 


serve. 
Our Branches 
(Continued from page 5) 


and let it be said for him, he accepts all honors in 
very modest fashion. 
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The barn population now consists of Hidalgo, 
Red, Kitty, Dolly, Peg, and Babe, the pony, in 
addition to the big, venerable grey; the three white 
donkeys, Jack, Madelon, and Ricci; and three 
dogs, Laddie, a collie, Tyco, a Newfoundland, and 
Rufus, an airedale. 

In addition to the space occupied by the perma- 
nent Pine Ridge family, a number of stalls and 
good pasture are available for work horses which 
are sent here for summer vacations. 

The small-animal cemetery, despite severe dam- 
age caused by the hurricane, looks better than ever 
before. During the year there were 70 burials and 
71 cremations. There are now approximately 
1,791 animals—dogs, cats and birds—buried at 
Pine Ridge, the graves of which are given perpetual 
care. Practically all native birds find food, water, 
nesting boxes and protection, particularly in the 
wooded sections, all the year round. Pine Ridge 
is rapidly becoming a bird sanctuary of real im- 
portance. 


Lynn Branch 


The property consists of an attractive house 
which serves as office and living quarters for the 
Superintendent, a garage, and a fully-equipped 
electrocution chamber. A full-time agent makes 
his headquarters here and collects small animals 
for many miles along the North Shore. Seventeen 
hundred sixty-seven dogs, 7,528 cats, 15 birds and 
66 miscellaneous animals were cared for during the 
year. 

Twenty-four-hour emergency service is main- 
tained and it is hoped that a two-day-a-week free 
clinic may be establshed in Lynn in the near fu- 
ture. The office is large enough to be used as a 
clinic room as well, and the small-animal popula- 
tion of Lynn and vicinity will be greatly benefited 
if this plan can be realized. The need is best 
emphasized by the number of sick and injured 
animals brought to our headquarters for treatment 
because their owners are financially unable to em- 
ploy local veterinarians. 


* * * 


A word of praise is due the local management of 
both our Lynn and Dedham Branches. Many 
letters and telephone calls express appreciation of 
willing, courteous response to emergencies and for 
more than casual advice and help at all times. 
All this is expected as typical of League service 
everywhere, but it is a source of deep satisfaction 
to receive unsolicited expressions of this kind. 
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PARROTS 


By Herbert M. Tabbut, D. V. M. and George W. Mather, D. V. M. 


ment seems a sorry plight for any creature, 

especially a bird. However, practically all 
members of the parrot and related families reared 
in captivity or captured while young appear to be 
perfectly happy and contented, especially those 
which are permitted the freedom of a perch outside 
the cage. The mere fact that they seem eager to 
return to the security of a cage, at least to sleep, 
confirms this belief. Happy or unhappy, if 


(Une imprisonment in an unnatural environ- 


caged birds are to be kept, they are at least en- 
titled to the best attention that can be given them. 

Inquiries which have been made as to when the 
treatment and care of parrots was to be covered 
in Our Fourroorep FRIENDs indicate that next 
to canaries, members of the various parrot groups 


are the most popular birds kept as pets. They 
are usually very hardy. Some have been known 
to live in confinement for more than ninety years. 


The average life span is, perhaps, twenty-five to 
thirty-five years. 

In seeking to provide as helpful and authentic 
an article on parrots as possible, books and 
pamphlets of known merit have been freely con- 
sulted and credit is hereby given for the aids de- 
rived from them, principally ‘Care of Pets,” 
published by Frederic J. Haskin, and “Pets and 
How to Care for Them,” by Lee C. Crandall. 


TYPE TO SELECT 


The ability to talk or to learn to talk is in all 
likelihood the principal factor stressed in selecting 
a parrot. Disappointments in this respect so 
often follow the acquisition of such a pet that the 
prospective purchaser is advised to deal only with 
a well and favorably known pet shop or dealer. 

Many parrots fail to develop a conversational 
capacity beyond the ability to repeat sounds and 
single words. In this respect they are rivaled by 
the blue-jay, crow, jackdaw, magpie, raven and 
starling. In fact, the magpie and raven are 
frequently trained to speak entire sentences. 


LoriEs 


Among the parrot families the Lories, Cocka- 
toos, Macaws and Parrots in general—all mem- 
bers of the order Psit- 
taci—are the most de- 
sirable. Lories and 
Lorikeets, of which 
there are many species, 
although loveliest, are 
most delicate. They 
quickly become tame 
and playful, but they 
do not thrive as well 
in captivity as others 
of their kind, espe- 
cially if fed upon seed 
alone. A roomy aviary is more suitable to their 
needs. They occasionally learn to speak a few 
simple words, but as a rule they are not considered 
good talkers. Their principal food should be milk- 
soaked products, such as crackers, sponge cake or 
zweiback. Sweetened condensed milk diluted 
with boiling water is preferable to fresh milk for 
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this purpose. Ripe fruit, including bananas, pears, 
grapes and stewed apples and pears should be given 
daily. Green foods are a requisite and canary 
seed, millet and oats are also eaten by some species. 


Macaws 


Macaws, which are South American birds, are 
the largest and among the most brilliantly colored 
of the parrot family, and 
are the noisiest of the 
group. Their plumage 
ranges all the way from 
vivid red to blue, green 
and yellow. Because of 
the length of their tails and 
their tendency to climb in 
cages, Macaws should be 
kept on stands or on 
swinging perches. A light, 
strong steel band around 
one leg with a short chain 
attached by a swivel and 
sliding ring are the best 
means of confining them. 

All pieces of equipment 
with which they come in 
contact must be strong 
and securely fastened to 
withstand the abuse to 
which the powerful beaks subject them. They be- 
come fine talkers if trained when young. Ma- 
ecaws should be fed sunflower and hemp seed, 
oats, wheat, dari and some canary seed, the in- 
gredients being varied from time to time. Pea- 
nuts also may be given, as well as ripe fruit, green 
food, peas in the pod, green corn and dry biscuits. 
Boiled whole corn is relished by all parrots and is 
an excellent diet for birds slightly out of condition. 
It is too fattening to be fed exclusively to healthy 
adults. Coffee, candy, cake, tea, and other foods 
besides those recommended are responsible for 
many troubles of caged 
birds. Fresh water 
should be their only 
drink. 


CocKaToos 

12 ae Cockatoos are hard- 
me ier the any otl 
sale ier than many other 
Be oS ‘ad : ; 

F speciesof parrots. The 
white bird is a majestic 
creature and the small- 
er varieties are likewise very handsome. ‘They are 
crested and the beak is thick and deep. In a gen- 
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eral sense they are desirable as pets, although they 
usually develop the annoying habit of screaming 
loudly and harshly. Their vocabulary as a rule is 
limited to a few words, but some individuals be- 
come fairly good talkers. The color of the iris 
designates the sex, being dark in the males and of a 
light reddish tinge in the females. The diet should 
be the same as that recommended for macaws. 


PARROTS IN GENERAL 


Of the parrots there are over a hundred species 
distributed throughout Mexico, Central and parts 
of South America, United States, Africa, and 
Madagasear. Although they are not so brilliantly 
colored as Macaws, Cockatoos, and Lories, the 
finest talkers are among the parrots proper. The 
African Gray and the Mexican Double Yellow 
Head are considered the best talkers. The latter 
have very retentive memories and imitate sound to 
some extent. Their voices are softer than those 
of most of the species. 

Cuban parrots become good talkers and are 
among the most common in the United States. 
Some have green plumage with white foreheads 
and scarlet throats; others are variegated blue and 
scarlet in green plumage. Variety is almost end- 
less in the color tones of tropical birds; American, 
Asiatic, African and Australian. 

Two species, known respectively as the Illinois 
and Carolina parrots, are native to the United 


States. Other varieties take their name from the 
place of origin: Panama, Maracaibo, Amazon, 


Honduras, Trinidad, Mexican Red Head, ete. 

In recommending parrots as talkers, individuals 
of the Paroquet or Parrakeet family must not be 
omitted. It is a small variety ranging in size 
from a blackbird to a sparrow, and is native to 
South America and the Philippine Islands. 


HANDLING 


When it becomes necessary to handle any bird, 
it should be grasped gently but firmly with its 
wings held in normal position down against the 
body. Hold it no longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. There is considerable risk in handling any 
type of parrot. They are capable of inflicting 
painful injury if extreme care is not exercised. 


CaGEs AND GENERAL CARE 
The cage should be large enough to permit ex- 
ercise, and as many perches should be provided as 
the size of the cage will allow. It is a mistaken 
idea that these birds talk more when kept in small 
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cages. Extreme cleanliness is the first requisite 
in the care of parrots. Both perches and cage 
should be scalded frequently in the interest of dis- 
ease and vermin control. The sturdiest are usu- 
ally made of brass, but since there is some danger 
of poisoning from this substance, tin or galvanized 
wire is preferable. 

Many parrots have a tendency to chew their 
perches. It is a good idea to supply these indi- 
viduals with a bit of soft wood upon which to use 
their surplus energy. Whenever possible, open 
perches should be used instead of cages. The sys- 
tem recommended for Macaws might easily be 
adopted for other species. 

Food and water dishes are usually made remov- 
able from without and should be scalded thor- 
oughly every day. A removable tray, which 
should be kept covered with clean sand or gravel, 
facilitates the cleaning of refuse. Small stones 
and gravel, of course, are required to aid diges- 
tion. 

Many parrots will not bathe voluntarily, but 
they should be given every encouragement to do 
so. A roomy porcelain pan, partially filled with 
tepid water will often prove to be sufficient induce- 
ment. If they refuse, their plumage should occa- 
sionally be gently sprayed with slightly warmed 
water. 

The bottom of the cage should be removed 
before bathing or sprinkling, as the sand retains 
moisture which evaporates slowly and which may 
cause chills. One bath weekly is probably suffi- 
cient, but two in summer would be better. After 
bathing, the bird should be kept in a warm place 
away from drafts until thoroughly dry. 


FEEDING 


Lories, Cockatoos and Macaws should be fed as 
recommended earlier in this article. This chapter 
deals with the feeding of other species. Sunflower 
seed, hemp, oats, dari, canary seed, unhulled rice, 
wheat, and cracked corn are recommended as a 
good grain mixture for adult birds. Good bird 
stores will supply such seed in proper proportions. 
Never feed sunflower and hemp seed exclusively. 
Nuts, ripe fruits such as apples and bananas, and 
green foods also should be provided in moderate 
quantities. Most vegetables, cooked or raw, will 
be eaten freely. Carrots are especially recom- 
mended. Crackers, especially pilot crackers, may 
be fed dry. Bread and milk as an exclusive diet is 
not regarded as the proper food for parrots, despite 
the fact that many people feed practically nothing 
else. Parrots are by nature vegetarians and ani- 
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mal food or greasy substances should never be 
offered. A very small quantity of salt should be 
included in the diet. All food which is not 
promptly consumed, with the exception of seed, 
should be removed from the cage, especially at 
night. Cuttlebone should be available at all 
times and crushed oyster shells given occasionally 
to provide a lime content for the diet. Clean, 
fresh gravel is fully as important as food. With- 
out it the gizzard cannot function as nature in- 
tended it should. 

Drinking water should never be ice cold, and it 
should be boiled, then cooled, before being given 
to young birds, especially after they have experi- 
enced a change of climate. 

Above all do not overfeed at anytime. Parrots are 
ravenous eaters as a rule and will come to grief if 
very set limits are not observed. 


Natit TRIMMING 


The nails of captive birds often need attention 
because of the fact that they do not receive suffi- 
cient use to keep them at a proper length. This is 
best done with a proper instrument by your veteri- 
narian whenever the nails become long enough or 
sharply curved enough to be an impediment or to 
create a danger of the nail becoming caught in the 
cage. 


Britt TRIMMING 


Under no circumstances should any person other 
than a qualified veterinarian or bird specialist at- 
tempt to trim the bill of a parrot. 


PARASITES 


Parasites are seldom a problem in_ properly 
housed parrots. If they do seem to be infected, 
it would be wise to consult your local veterinarian. 
If treatment must be given at home, an approved 
insect powder recommended by a veterinarian or 
reliable bird dealer should be blown into the feath- 
ers with a small bellows once a week for three or 
four weeks, in order to destroy both live vermin 
and nits as they hatch. The cage should be 
thoroughly immersed in boiling water to destroy 
any parasites lurking in cracks or crevices. 


MOovLTING 


Parrots do not moult as regularly as many 
other species of captive birds. They may lose 
their feathers annually or only once in two or three 
years. A little extra green food is recommended 
during this period. 
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CONSTIPATION 


Five or six drops of castor oil will remedy ordi- 
nary cases of constipation. A bread and milk diet 
for a few days in addition is recommended. 


DIARRHEA 


For diarrhea, withhold all moist and green food. 
Feed only dry seed or grain. Red peppers are 
recommended by some authorities. 


Cops, Erc. 


Exposure to sudden changes of temperature, 
drafts, or moisture may result in colds, pneumonia, 
influenza, asthma or 
eatarrh or any combi- 
nation of these ail- 
ments. A veterina- 
rian or good bird spe- 
cialist should be called 
promptly in these as 
well as all other cases 
which are or may de- 
velop into serious con- 
ditions. A discharge 
from the nostrils, first 
of a watery nature, 
then of a yellowish 
tinge, is one of the 
primary symptoms. Warmth is the first con- 
sideration. In emergencies, when a veterinarian 
is not available, place the bird in a temperature of 
80 or 90 degrees. The nostrils may be bathed in 
warm water slightly salted. A vapor bath may 
be improvised by placing the caged bird on an 
open-seated chair with a pan of boiling water be- 
neath. Cover the cage and continue the treat- 
ment fora few minutes. Watch carefully in order 
to avoid suffocation. Following such treatment, 
every precaution must be taken to avoid chilling. 


BREEDING 

Some species of parrakeets propagate quite 
well in captivity and generally experience very 
little trouble provided a sufficient number of nest- 
ing places are supplied. Eggs of captive parrots 
proper are laid at infrequent intervals, and the 
breeding of such birds is a rare phenomenon. 
The great majority of domesticated parrots have 
been trapped while young. Those captured when 
older are, as a rule, incorrigible. 


Eaa BINDING 
Young females especially may develop this 
trouble. In such cases a drop or two of warmed 


castor oil applied to the vent may remedy the 
difficulty. Another suggestion is to fill a milk 
bottle with hot water and tie a piece of cheese- 
cloth loosely over the top. Hold the vent region 
of the bird over the rising steam. The egg may 
be deposited on the cheesecloth or laid within a 
few minutes after the bird is replaced in the cage. 


To Teacu A Parrot To TALK 


Patience, solitude, and more patience, are the 
fundamental requisites for teaching any animal 
is Se 24019 bird what is re- 
a, ~ quired of it. Any dis- 

a traction is disastrous. 

Trainers generally re- 
move everything from 
the cage which may 
claim attention and 
then cover the cage to 
induce concentration. 
Twilight is the most 
propitious time to 
teach a parrot to talk. 
Young birds learn most 
readily. During the training period the teacher 
alone should care for and talk with the student. 
Parrots learn by sound, not by the meaning of the 
words, in the beginning. By degrees they connect 
the two. For example, if a cracker is given while 
the phrase, ‘‘ Polly wants a cracker,” is repeated 
over and over again, the bird senses the connec- 
tion. If the family dog is permitted to romp into 


Tesstilt 


remains 
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sight after its name is repeated several times the 
two are associated in the mind of the parrot. 
They will learn to imitate a tune crudely if it is 
played repeatedly. 
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One of the most absurd practices is to clip or 
split the tongue as formerly practiced. Any oper- 
ation on the tongue defeats its very purpose. In 
addition, it constitutes a violation of the general 
cruelty laws. 


Love Birps 


Love birds (Agapornis) are members of the 
parrakeet family. They receive their name from 
the fact that mates ex- 
hibit a very strong affec- 
tion for each other. Con- 
trary to popular belief, 
however, the loss of one of 
a pair does not necessarily 
mean that the other will 
die of a broken heart, al- 
though usually in captiv- 
ity, the disease which kills 
the first bird rather quickly 
attacks and kills the second. 

Once they are accli- 
mated, most species thrive 
very well in captivity. It 
is desirable that they have 
the run of an aviary be- 
cause many of them are 
too wild to live well in a 
cage, even one of generous proportions. 

The food of parrakeets varies to some extent 
with individual species, but in general they require 
the usual types of small seeds including oats, 
canary seed, and millet with plenty of green foods. 

There are about ten types of so-called love birds, 
all of which are natives of Africa and adjacent 
islands. Many imported parrakeets are affected 
with internal parasites and with Psittacosis. 
Therefore, it is preferable to select healthy birds 
raised in this country. 


PsITTAcosIs 


Psittacosis, otherwise known as Parrot Fever, 
is most frequently seen in members of the parrot 
family, but it is also found in canaries, the Pekin 
Robin, the Java Sparrow, and other birds. It ex- 
ists to a considerable extent in aviaries in this 
country where shell parrakeets and other members 
of the parrot family are raised commercially. 

It is present in a larger degree in imported birds. 
Efforts are being made to eradicate it in aviaries 
of this country, and some progress is being made 
toward preventing its entrance into the United 
States. While in some birds it is a chronic disease, 
often showing few symptoms, it is a highly fatal 


disease when contracted by persons. One inves- 
tigator found that it kills 19% of persons contract- 
ing it. At least in one instance an entire family 
was wiped out. It seems to affect adult persons 
more frequently than children, and women more 
often than men. 

In birds it may assume three forms, namely: 
acute, atypical, and latent infections (carriers and 
shedders). Immature birds are more frequently 
diseased and are more susceptible than are mature 
ones. Many mature birds are immune. 

The United States Public Health Service re- 
quires that all shell parrakeet shipments be 
accompanied by a certificate of health. The 
birds, to be shipped, must be at least eight months 
old, must wear a leg band, and must come from an 
aviary free from Psittacosis infection as deter- 
mined by laboratory examination. These pre- 
cautions, plus state laws which are being enacted 
in an increasing number of states, are doing much 
to decrease the danger of this disease. 

This chapter on Psittacosis was taken from a 
paper by Dr. K. F. Meyer presented at the Twelfth 
International Veterinary Congress held in New 
York City in 1934. It has been included because 
of inquiries which have been made. 


Inspection Department 
(Continued from page 9) 


anti-cruelty laws within the interpretation of that 
law in the courts. The fund which is replenished 
through the generosity of our members at each 
Christmas season does much to relieve the burden 
during these years. 

In addition to the activities indicated in a gen- 
eral way, our agents have made regular inspec- 
tions, many of them daily, of pet shops, abattoirs, 
renting and sales stables, horse auctions, rodeos, 
circuses, trained animal acts, horse and dog shows, 
and they have maintained constant patrols of 
streets, highways and markets. The investiga- 
tions of complaints have included wild creatures 
as well as domestic animals. 

The work we can do and the thoroughness of 
that work is limited only by the size of our finan- 
cial budget and it should be emphasized that in 
many respects there is more need than ever for the 
type of service we are equipped to render. The 
surface has barely been scratched in so far as it 
relates to the problems to be solved in the trans- 
portation of our food animals—steers, calves, 
sheep, swine, chickens, turkeys and other fowl. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


By B. Maude Phillips, Norma Nielsen, C. Virginia Foeley 


our most popular marionette play, has estab- 

lished himself firmly in the minds and hearts 
of the children he has visited regularly since 1933, 
as the guiding spirit of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston. No higher tribute could be paid this 
organization, for Peter is the exemplification 
of those fine characteristics which we seek to 
develop in the children of today. 

Reverence for all life— 
animate and inanimate—is 
Peter Rabbit’s creed and 
even in his mischievous 
moments he is not un- 
mindful of it. Significant 
to us is the fact that even 
very young children quickly 
assimilate his teachings. 
Truly, this principle of 
respect for life is right and 
good and the height to 
which it may be raised is 
illimitable—it may even 
eventually achieve the end- 
ing of ““war and rumors 
of war,” a worthy goal in national relations. 

Through the medium of our happy, rollicking 
little marionette, Peter, with his supporting cast, 
it is possible to capture and hold the attention of 
crowds of children everywhere while he demon- 
strates to them the rewards of right living—and 
the evil results of wrongdoing. That he is not 
only an efficient teacher of this powerful lesson but 
also greatly beloved because of his association 
with it is proved anew each day. 

Following each performance, letters pour in 
from the children, many of them addressed: 
“Peter Rabbit, Animal Rescue League.” A 
complete letter, rather formal in tone and typical 
of many, and a few interesting excerpts from 
others are quoted below: 


Pru RABBIT, the leading character in 


Phineas Bates School, 
Roslindale, Mass., 
November 28, 1939. 
“Dear Peter Rabbit: 
“T listened eagerly to your outstanding per- 
formance on Thursday. You tried very hard to 


obey your mother, but your inclination for evil was 
too great. Your conduct in some places was dis- 
graceful to your mother, but then again we have to 
consider your good qualities. Your journey into 
Mr. McGregor’s garden proved fatal to you because 
you got a stomach ache, and had to take Camomile 
tea and you brought disgrace upon yourself and 
family. As for your blue coat with brass buttons 
and red pants, they were better than Benjamin’s 
knickers. I will follow your good advice and will 
treat animals with the utmost care. 

“Your great Admirer, 

“FRANCIS LEwIs.”’ 


“Your play taught me to cross streets only when 
the red and yellow lights are on, to obey my mother 
and to be kind to animals and treat them well. 

** VIRGINIA SUSI.” 


“You taught me to shoot birds with a camera 
and not a gun; to be kind to all dumb animals. I 
have a dog named Peter. We took him to your 
clinic because he had tonsilitis. He is home again, 
I am glad to say, but he doesn’t like to take his 
medicine. “CLAIRE Lynsky.”’ 


“‘T learned many lessons from your play such as 
being careful in crossing streets; being obedient to 
my elders. I think you had a very good way of 
telling the children to be kind to animals. 

*“NAoMI KHaARIBIAN.” 


“Your lessons on traffic rules, obedience and 
kindness to animals were all very good. 
*“RicHarp Murpny.”’ 


In addition to Peter 
Rabbit, there are five other 
plays, all replete with 
humane teachings. The 
value placed upon our of- 
fering by the _ teachers 
themselves is indicated 
by their requests for re- 
turn engagements. We 
are booked for the balance 
of this school year and well 
into the next. If finances 
permitted, a second troupe 
would be employed in the very near future. 

Our summary of performances for our fiscal year 
just ended follows: 
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Name of Play Number of Audience 
Shows (Children) 
eLETAADDIL, 4 6a. Mes ok 82 24,498 
Hansel and Gretel........ 59 15,167 
CSG" a 36 10,105 
Three Little Kittens...... 20 3,852 
Further Adventures of 
Peter Rabbibas .. hs ses: 25 5,850 
Travelling Musicians...... 8 2,280 
Total 230 67 o2 


Teachers report that children are more alert to 
the needs of animals than ever before. They bring 
small stray, sick and injured creatures—dogs, cats 
and birds principally—to school to consult with 
the teachers about what should be done with them. 
As a result, many are brought to the League. A 
principal in one of the largest schools permitted us 
to examine receipts from a nearby League receiving 
station, indicating that a stray dog, an injured 
pigeon and a sick squirrel had been delivered there 
by her pupils. The same principal volunteered 
the information that complaints from neighbors in 
regard to the stoning of birds and cats had ceased 
entirely. We have learned that a great service 
can be rendered by: spending as much time as 
possible with the children after each performance. 
They report cases of abused animals in the neigh- 
borhood, and may we emphasize that all stories, 
even those of a trifling nature, are given serious 
attention. Cases requiring professional advice are 
referred to our veterinarians and care is taken to 
insure an investigation by our officers when such 
action seems justified. 

The humane education department cannot re- 
frain from recording disappointment that the 
dream of a new headquarters building, providing 
an auditorium and class rooms for children, re- 
mains as yet unfulfilled. The type of program 
planned, practical yet in a measure idealistic, has 
been tested sufficiently to indicate that the general 
idea is sound. As explained in the May, 1938, 
issue of OuR FouRFOOTED FRIENDS, our purpose 1s 
the creation of a Junior Animal Rescue League, to 
meet regularly in the auditorium of the new 
building. We plan for the election of officers from 
among qualified children themselves. Commit- 
tees of varying levels of development, each with 
a carefully chosen chairman, will be selected to 
deal with activities commensurate with their 
abilities. Among such activities may be listed: 
stray and unwanted dogs and cats; restoration of 
lost animals to owners; placement of animals in 
new homes; free Christmas Dinner for Horses; 
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Pine Ridge Rest Farm for Horses; a children’s 
annual fair; humane posters; street and highway 
patrol; horse and dog shows; cat shows; cemetery 
for small animals; market patrol; trained animal 
acts; horse and dog racing; rodeos and circuses; 
riding and sales stables inspections; transportation 
of live stock; live stock slaughter; investigation 
of complaints; court work; legislative committee 
activities; wild life and humane trapping—in fact, 
a committee to match every activity of the League. 

The chairman and selected members of each 
committee will, at convenient times, accompany 
competent agents on actual inspection trips. 
Regular meetings of each committee, properly 
supervised, will be held. It is planned to provide 
frequent lectures and moving pictures dealing with 
animal topics and conservation subjects. The 
whole general program will be worked out under 
the guidance of a competent training school 
authority. 

By the time these children have grown into 
young manhood and womanhood, they will cer- 
tainly be well versed in the business of animal 
protection. Can one doubt that future financial 
support, born of this experience, will be more 
generous as a result of such a program? ‘This is 
a practical angle for the consideration of any who 
may doubt the wisdom of embarking upon an 
intensive educational venture. The program is 
practical and sane, and as someone has recently 
said about our Amrita Island enterprise: “It is a 
happy blending of the ideal and the practical.” 

A modified program has been adapted to the 
needs of a large children’s group at the Elizabeth 
Peabody House. The children range in age from 
six to fourteen years. They are divided into four 
units, with a leader selected from each group. 
The name, Crusader Club, was chosen by the 
children themselves. The members of each group 
are enlisted, according to individual ability, as 
Watchman, Agent or Kennel Master. 

A Watchman must be willing and qualified to 
give authentic information as to where to take a 
lost or injured animal. He must know how to 
earry one which has been injured and must have 
certain knowledge of the type of nourishment 
which can safely be given a starving animal and 
the proper method of administering it. In order 
to qualify for a higher rank, he must tell or write 
a story of a personal experience with an animal. 
It is necessary for him to have taken part in a 
neighborhood clean-up, which is part of the present 
program of the Elizabeth Peabody House. Dur- 
ing the clean-up, particular emphasis is placed 
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upon animals which are observed to be in need of 
attention. 

An Agent, the next succeeding rank, must pos- 
sess the qualifications of a Watchman, but in addi- 
tion he is instructed how to handle and care for 
an injured animal until the arrival of an ambu- 
lance. He must be familiar with the correct 
procedure in connection with an accident where 
either people or animals are injured. With the 
idea of protecting the child himself, he is warned 
of the danger, not only of falling from trees and 
poles, but of coming in contact with high-tension 
electric wires when rescuing a cat from a pole or 
tree. If the tree is not too high, he is instructed 
to place some food on a low branch, with the idea 
of inducing the cat to come for it voluntarily. As 
a safety measure, he is expected to refrain from 
climbing a high tree or pole himself and to prevent 
other children from doing so. The recommended 
procedure is to call the League, giving the precise 
location of the tree or pole. Intelligent use of the 
telephone is imperative. He must always flatten 
tin cans before they are discarded, especially those 
which have contained fish, and induce others to do 
so. This is a precaution against cats and skunks 
having their heads caught therein. 

The requirements of a Kennel Master are 
broader in scope. He must be qualified and willing 
to help animals and to instruct owners in correct 
procedure under given circumstances. Ability 
to conduct the type of neighborhood clean-up 
referred to in the case of Agents is necessary. He 
should be able to advise or act intelligently in the 
case of a fallen horse, an animal being abused, a 
person bitten by an animal, a lost child, or a fire 
in his own home. The Junior Membership pledge 
is: ““I will be kind to every living thing—people, 
animals, birds and growing things.” Under our 
direction the children are instructed to model clay 
drinking dishes for small animals and to model 
dogs, cats, rabbits and turtles from memory. 
They will be instructed in the art of poster-making 
and in building bird-houses and feeding-trays. 
These will be put in appropriate places during 
outdoor hikes and bird walks. 

Besides the work of the year as it affects children 
directly, the staff of the humane education depart- 
ment have lectured to Girl Scout audiences and 
before numerous adult groups, such as: Parent- 
Teacher Associations, church groups and women’s 
clubs. Our contacts with these organizations 
convince us that greater general interest and sup- 
port will develop with a more complete under- 
standing of our work. 
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REPORT OF EASTERN STATES 
LIVESTOCK LOSS PREVENTION 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 


r VHIS association, sponsored by the League, 


consists of members afhliated in some im- 
portant manner with the raising, transporta- 
tion and slaughtering of livestock. 
The officers and directors include: 


eT CSTE ee Dr. Epcar A. CrossMAN 

lst Vice-President........ JAMES G. WATSON 

2nd Vice-President....... JAMES G. KENNEDY 

Secretary-Treasurer....... Marsoriz L. WyMAn 
DrIrREcTORS 


Wixuiam Casey, Commissioner, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
C. Jesse Coox, General Agent, New York Central 
Railroad 
JosEPH C. Cort, Administrator, Milk Control Board, 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture 
Dr. Epe@ar A. Crossman, Inspector in Charge, Tubercu- 
losis Eradication, United States Department of 
Agriculture 
Dr. H. B. ELLensercer, Director, Department of 
Animal and Dairy Husbandry, University of 
Vermont 
GrorcE L. Farury, State Club Leader, 4-H Club Work, 
Massachusetts State College 
CuHarLtes M. Garpner, Editor, 
Monthly 
Dr. H. L. Garricus, Dean, Department of Agriculture, 
Connecticut State College 
Witiram H. Goutp, Traveling Freight Claim Agent, 
Boston & Albany Railroad 
Wiis H. Hoyt, Director, Dairy Department, Norfolk 
County Agricultural School 
Proressor Joun E. Lapp, Eztension Animal Hus- 
bandry, Rhode Island State College 
JAMES G. Kennepy, General Manager, John P. Squire 
Company 
Harry A. LELAND, Assistant State Club Leader, 4-H 
Club Work, Massachusetts State College 
ALFRED W. Lomsarp, Assistant Director, Division 
of Reclamation, Soil Survey and Fairs, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts 
C. P. Osaoon, Director, Dairying Division, Department 
of Agriculture, State of Maine 
Dr. Harrie Perce, Chief Veterinary Health Officer, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Proressor V. A. Ricr, Department of Agriculture, 
Massachusetts State College 
JAMES RoskE, General Manager, New England Dressed 
Meat and Wool Company 
Rosert F. Sevuar, President, Animal Rescue League 
of Boston 


(Continued on page 34, 2nd column) 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


ee | aaa anybody wants to take a full 


grown cat,” said one of our agents not 

long ago, and considering past records 
we were forced to agree with him. We thought 
also of another side of the case: Few grown cats 
are able to adapt themselves to new homes. They 
pine for old surroundings. They cannot be recon- 
ciled to changed conditions. In short, their nature 


is such that they seldom succeed in “‘ codperating.”’ 
Fortunately there are exceptions, and so we have 
the story of our gamboge cat. 

Cape Cod was blanketed by snow, the wind was 


high and the temperature frigid, when a voice came 
over the wire, “There’s a cat climbing up the 
screen on my porch. He’s been howling here for 
several days. I’ve fed him. Now I can’t get rid 


of him.” 
“Let him in,” said our agent. “Tl come for 
him.” So in a short time twenty-two miles had 


been covered and Gamboge, having availed him- 
self of his opportunities, was made comfortable 
at our shelter. 

No claimant appeared, but soon came Mr. and 
Mrs. X in search of a kitten. Luckily they were 
open-minded. ‘They would consider a young cat. 
They studied Gamboge and soon discovered that 
the cat, sitting firmly on his haunches and staring 
fixedly from large topaz eyes, was studying them. 
Presently he stretched a paw through the wire 
netting and touched Mr. X on the cheek. It was 
a velvet touch. 

When the X family took Gamboge home “on 
trial’’ they doubtless were conscious that his de- 


termination to go with them was playing an im- 
portant part. This he soon followed up by an 
*“‘T-am-the-cat-you-want”’ plan of action. He 
strolled about the house, examining every nook 
and corner upstairs and down, accepted an ex- 
cellent dinner, ensconced himself by the open fire 
and, purring evident approval, fell asleep. 

A week or so later we were invited to meet the 
newcomer at tea and found him stretched at his 
ease In the centre of the livingroom. He rose with 
the air of a perfect host and conducted himself 
as one long familiar with social amenities in which 
tea tables had played an important part. His 
picture, taken by Mr. X, indicates a fine apprecia- 
tion of Bokhara rugs. 

So Gamboge found his place in the sun and his 
owners have fittingly named him “Lazarus.” By 
what strange circumstance he became lost in the 
snow, which might have defeated a less valiant 
spirit, we may never discover. But that force of 
personality, the will to live and to reach the top, 
play their part with fourfooted creatures as with 
human beings, is evident. We are glad to have 
been the link between Lazarus and one of the best 
homes in the world. 

Never, so far as we can learn from the “oldest 
inhabitant”’ has Cape Cod experienced so long a 
period of bitter cold. Walking through deep 
snow in the woods, one finds the tracks of many 
small creatures in search of food. This brings us 
to the setting of steel traps and the tragedy in- 
volved. Such a trap set by a professional hunter 
is bad enough, but worse still is one set by an ir- 
responsible person who goes away and forgets it. 
Pet animals caught in such traps during this last 
period of ice and snow and imprisoned four days 
have been recent victims. All we could do was to 
put them, when at last found, out of their misery. 

May we ask all who find such traps bearing no 
name, thereby indicating that the person who set 
them has no license, to notify one of our Animal 
Rescue League Agents and leave the traps with 
him or with the local Game Warden? It is safe 
to assume that anyone setting such a trap has 
never been caught in its jaws. 

At present the water is open along our beaches 

(Continued on page 33, end 2nd column) 
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MT. KATAHDIN—AN ANIMAL SANCTUARY 


By Anita Harris 


ATAHDIN, “the highest place,” is a de- 


light to mountain-climbers since it affords 

the stiffest climb in the East, and to stu- 
dents of Indian lore because of its wealth of 
romantic legends, but it is less widely known as 
a sanctuary to all beasts and birds of the wild and 
as such is of the greatest interest to animal lovers 
and conservationists. 

As one drives from Togue Pond over a logging 
road to the point where cars must be left behind 
(for the donor of this park has very wisely stipulated 
that its wild beauty shall not be desecrated by the 
intrusion of motor traffic) deer stand fearlessly in the 
open, staring placidly and then with what might 
be interpreted as a bored shrug amble calmly into 
the underbrush. At dusk a red fox may monopo- 
lize the road as he trots ahead with annoying 
deliberation and condescending backward glance 
and as one ascends the trail to Chimney Pond the 
thickets crackle with the passage of shy creatures. 
Most fortunate are those who make the trip up the 
trail by moonlight for then the woods vibrate with 
the presence of small animals which are often 
glimpsed as they cross the path, while the hooting 
of owls occasionally echoes in the basins or a weird 
whistle tells of the proximity of deer. 

There could be no better region for a sanctuary, 
as every sort of fauna native to these latitudes 
abounds here, as well as a genus of arctic mouse 
which some zoblogists claim has survived from the 
ice age. 

No less an authority than Francis Harper has 
written that in blueberry season the burnt-over 
region below the Basin Ponds is the best place in 
New England to observe the black bear. In 1905 
caribou were still grazing on the Tableland and 
now and then beavers have been seen in Klondike 
Pond and are numerous in Pogy Notch. Eagles 
and other strong-winged birds of prey live and 
hunt in the peaks and several of the best songsters, 
such as the hermit thrush, nest in the scrub forests 
at altitudes varying from 4,400 to 4,800 feet. 

While most dog-owners would hesitate for many 
obvious reasons to bring their pets into the park, 
one dog at least had an adventurous and trying 
experience while visiting there some years ago and 
the incident has been very graphically and sym- 
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pathetically told by Allen Chamberlain in an 
article entitled ““Two Men and a Dog on Katah- 
din”’ in the August, 1921, number of Appalachia. 

Two youths from Aroostook County were vaca- 
tioning at Katahdin with their bulldog which 
accompanied them to the summit. Unaware of 
the hazards of the Chimney Trail, which should 
only be attempted with ropes and kindred alpine 
equipment, they decided to take this route on a 
short cut back to camp. As they descended, the 
difficulty and danger became more and more 
apparent and they were greatly hampered by the 
dog for while he toiled gamely along he was already 
bruised and footsore and as the trail became 
steeper had to be handed from one man to the 
other down the ledges. Upon reaching a chock- 
stone with a sheer drop of 50 feet, they were faced 
with the alternative of abandoning or destroying 
the dog. 

This they could not bring themselves to do, so 
by knotting together their shirts, sweaters and 
belts they improvised a rope by which they at- 
tempted to lower him, but as he weighed 60 pounds 
the makeshift broke while part way down and he 
fell some twenty feet on the stones. Miuraculously 
escaping any more serious injury than numerous 
cuts and contusions, he valiantly struggled through 
the last gruelling stages to camp where he arrived 
cheerfully wagging his tail. A simple little story 
and yet to dog lovers it is a touching and heroic 
drama worthy of being enacted against such a 
majestic background as Katahdin. 

In the days before the arrival of the white man 
the summit of Katahdin was sacred to the Indians’ 
gods. Now in this more enlightened age the 
mountain and vast surrounding tracts of forest are 
dedicated to the State of Maine and to the protec- 
tion of defenceless wild creatures. 

How Thoreau would have rejoiced could he have 
known that the wilderness he so greatly loved for 
its unspoiled beauty and inspiration would be 
preserved intact forever. Indeed, every nature- 
lover of today rejoices, but I am certain that the 
people who derive the greatest happiness from the 
creation and maintenance of this gift to Maine 
and posterity are those of us who deplore the 
cruelties of hunting. What a solace it is to re- 
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member during the open season that a huge area 
exists where all animals are protected and where 
pursued, spent prey may find refuge. All honor 
and gratitude to the great humanitarian, Percival 
Proctor Baxter, who has made this possible. 

From 1921 to 1925, during his two terms as 
Governor of Maine, not only the State grew in 
prestige and honor under his able guidance, but 
all humanitarian causes received new stimulus and 
understanding assistance. Residents of Maine will 
recall that during his governorship all trained 
animal acts and motion pictures involving any 
cruelty were banned throughout the State. 

Always a lover of Nature, especially of Maine’s 
wilderness, Ex-Governor Baxter strove zealously 
for the unspoiled forests around Mt. Katahdin to 
be purchased by the State, to be preserved in- 
violate as a recreational park and a wild animal 
sanctuary. Since this proposal met with con- 
sistent opposition he realized the project would 
have to be attempted alone and he resolved to 
dedicate himself to the acquisition of the Katahdin 
region. 

His efforts culminated in the magnificent gift 
of Baxter State Park to Maine. The nucleus was 
a tract about nine miles square and included 
Katahdin’s summit then known as Monument 
Peak, now Baxter Peak. 

In 1931 this gift was formally deeded to the 
State to “be forever held by the State as Trustee 
in Trust for the benefit of the people of Maine” 
with the proviso that it must “forever be left in its 
natural wild state, forever be kept as a sanctuary 
for wild beasts and birds and forever used for 
public forest, for public park and public recrea- 
tional purposes.” By Legislative Act it was 
named Baxter State Park. 

Since then Ex-Governor Baxter has been gradu- 
ally acquiring additional territory until now the 
boundaries enclose an area of 74,553 acres 18 miles 
in length by 41% to 12 miles in width, and he in- 
tends to acquire additional surrounding territory 
until the Park covers at least 100,000 acres. His 
hopes in regard to this unparalleled example of 
generosity are summarized in his own words, as 
recently printed in a Portland newspaper: 


“Katahdin always should and must remain the 
wild, storm-swept, untouched-by-man region it now 
is; that is its great charm. Only small cabins for 
mountain-climbers and those who love the wilder- 
ness should be allowed there, only trails for those 
who love to travel on foot or horseback, a place 
where nature rules and where the creatures of the 
forest hold undisputed dominion. 


“As modern civilization with its trailers and 
gasoline fumes, its unsightly bill-boards, its radio 
and jazz, encroaches on the Maine wilderness, the 
time may yet come when only the Katahdin region 
remains undefiled by man. 

“To acquire this Katahdin region for the people 
of Maine has been undertaken by me as my life’s 
work and I hope as the years roll on, that this State 
Park will be enjoyed by an ever increasing number 
of Maine people and by those who come to us from 
beyond our borders.” 


FRANK AND SALLY 


NE of the most refreshing developments of the 
past year is “Pet News,” the mimeographed 
publication of two Chicago youngsters. Frank 
Kiemele, twelve years of age, is editor and pub- 
lisher and his sister Sally, age fifteen, is illustrator. 
They live at 6515 South Keeler Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. “Pet News” was founded in memory 
of their pet German Shepherd, Rinty. It must be 
seen and read to be fully appreciated. The arti- 
cles, stories, illustrations and make-up reflect two 
delightful children, who are genuine animal lovers. 
Copies at the League are available for examina- 
tion. Subscriptions are recommended to all who 
would enjoy viewing animal problems through 
fresh, youthful eyes. The price? We quote from 
“Pet News”’: 
“THE ‘PET NEWS’ WILL BE MAILED TO ANYONE 
WHO WISHES TO HAVE HIS NAME ON OUR MAILING 
LIST. ANYTHING YOU SEND TO HELP WITH THE 
COST OF PAPER AND MAILING WILL BE APPRE- 
CIATED.” (Continued first column next page) 
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A letter recently received from Frank cannot be 
improved upon as a means for introducing these 
grand children and the unaffected style of their 
magazine: 

“Pet News” 
6515 South Keeler Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
“Dear Mr. Sellar: 


** At last Iam sending you the pictures you asked 
me for last November. We would of sent them to 
you sooner, but we didn’t have any that would do. 
We had to wait to have them taken, because we 
were so far in the hole on account of buying our own 
machines. We have them all paid for but our 
typewriter. I don’t think it will take us long now 
to get this paid for. We don’t need to tell you how 
happy we are about it, I guess you can imagine. 
We needed every penny we could get and didn’t 
have money to have pictures taken. 

““T am very happy now because we are going to 
La Salle, Illinois, to speak at St. Paul’s Church, on 
February 4th. You can read all about it in Febru- 
ary “Pet News.’ I sure do hope we can get a Pet 
Club started there. 

**Maybe you will be interested to know that ‘Pet 
News’ now goes to 41 states and to Alaska, Canada, 
England, Holland, Morocco, Argentina, Honolulu, 
Australia, and Porto Rico. For January we put 
out 1,200 ‘Pet News.’ It has started 5 Pet Clubs 
and 8 Kindness Clubs. It also goes to 15 schools. 
But the thing we are proudest of is the Humane 
Society in Mattoon, Illinois. The Kiwanis Club in 
Mattoon asked me to come and speak at a dinner, to 
see if it would help start a humane society there. 
They had been trying for a long time to get one, but 
didn’t have much luck. And they really needed 
one. So Sally and I went there and I talked to 
them. They were interested and they started right 
away to work on a humane society. Now they 
have a Humane Society they are proud of, and do 
you blame us for being proud and happy. 

“Another trip we made was to Rockford. All 
the teachers and children from Chana and Oregon 
met us and we had a picnic. Every one of the chil- 
dren from both schools joined a Kindness Club and 
they are getting lots of fun out of it. In Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, there are over 40 children in a Kind- 
ness Club that ‘Pet News’ started. 

“Sally and I are two of the happiest kids in the 
world. Everyone is so good to us. We only hope 
that we can always be just what all our readers 
think of us. 

“You can read all about our trip to La Salle, 
Illinois, in February ‘Pet News.’ And please wish 
me luck, because I am scared stiff. It seems I just 
can’t get over being scared. But I'll speak even if 
I am scared, if it can help in any way. 

(Continued on page 35, 1st column) 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING 


HE annual meeting was held at League head- 

quarters on February 6th. All officers and 
directors were reélected. Following the custom 
established several years ago, Superintendent 
John Finlayson, Chief Inspector Archibald Mac- 
Donald and Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief 
Veterinarian, reported briefly on the most im- 
portant developments and future plans of their 
divisions. Miss B. Maude Phillips commented 
upon the accomplishments of the Humane Educa- 
tion Department, and Miss Eleanor E. Heuston, 
Bookkeeper and Cashier, presented the financial 
report published elsewhere in this issue. Miss 
Mary E. Boutelle, Manager, covered details not 
included in previous reports and Mrs. Rockwell 
Coffin spoke on the work on Cape Cod. 

Developments and plans for the future, includ- 
ing the League building program and the problems 
presented by the selection of Boston as the prin- 
cipal port to be utilized for the shipment of horses 
and mules to warring nations, were presented by 
Mr. Sellar, President. 

A most interesting feature of the meeting was 
the awarding of medals, for acts of heroism involvy- 
ing animals, by Miss Helen Leighton, Secretary of 
the League, to Mr. William Shanahan; Mr. James 
W. Annis; Mr. Edward F. Grimes; Mr. Elbott 
Rockwell; James MacDonald: Harry Silvia and 
his pet dog, ““Brownie;” to “Duke,” a five-year- 
old canine hero owned by Mr. Robert R. Ward of 
Waltham, Massachusetts; and to another out- 
standing dog, “Prince,” owned by Mrs. Mary 
Thompson of Cambridge, Massachusetts, whose 
exploit, described below, was of a particularly 
heroic nature. a 
WILLIAM SHANAHAN Under date of July 

—~< 17, 1939, a letter was 
received from the em- 
ployees of White Broth- 
ers Milk Company ask- 
ing for some sort of 
recognition of an act 
performed by a fellow 
employee. At an early 
morning hour on July 
6th, Shanahan in 
charge of a delivery 
unit drawn by a faith- 
ful horse, ‘‘Jim,’’ was 
proceeding close to the 
curb along Hancock 
Street in Wollaston, 
when a car, estimated 
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to be traveling at a speed of fifty miles an hour, 
operated by a drunken driver, swung wide and ap- 
proached the horse and wagon head-on. Mr. Shana- 
han could have jumped clear of the vehicle, thus 
saving himself, but chose to pull the horse to the 
left so that the wagon in which he was sitting would 
be struck rather than the horse. Result: com- 
plete demolition of wagon and contents and 
serious leg and back injuries for Shanahan. 
* * * 


JAMES W. ANNIS 


A gasoline station at 
Mill Street and Concord 
Avenue, Belmont, caught 
fire on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1939. Despite 
warning on the part of 
firemen, Annis entered the 
burning structure through 
a window to save his pet 
airedale, which he found, 
slightly burned, cowering 
under a table. Mr. Annis 
escaped with a badly cut 
finger. 


* * * 
i are ie pet On November 25, 1939, 
at the risk of his own life, 
Edward F. Grimes rescued 
two horses from a burning 
stable on Shurtleffe Court, 
Charlestown. The horses 
owned by the M. D. 
Cressy Company, were 
practically unharmed. 


* * * 

Jimmie, as he is gener- 
ally called, likewise rescued 
a dog he didn’t own from 
the cold waters of the 
Charles River, assisted by 
Johnny Maher, his twelve- 
year-old chum. Directing 
Johnny to secure a rope, 
he crawled out on the thin 
ice. He made two futile 

: ‘ attempts before the rope 
arrived, but on the third try, constantly shifting 
position so as not to break through, he finally suc- 
ceeded in lassoing the dog. 


JAMES MacDoNALp 


see 
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is a five-year-old Pointer 
owned by Robert E. Ward 
of Hardy Pond Road, 
Waltham. His collar, 
properly engraved, was 
awarded for vigilance and 
unusual intelligence. On 
March 29, 1939, Mr. Ward 
was shingling the roof of 
his house when Duke ar- 
rived, running around and 
making a great commo- 
tion. Wondering what it was all about, he 
descended the ladder and followed the dog to 
Hardy Pond, a short distance away, where he 
found another dog with its legs so badly entangled 
in weeds that it could not swim ashore. Mr. 
Ward waded in and released it and it swam ashore 
unharmed. * ok 
Harry SILvia AND “ BROWNIE”’ 


The Massachusetts 
S.P.C.A. has likewise pre- 
sented a medal to fifteen- 
year-old Harry Silvia in 
recognition of his exploit 
in rescuring a chum from 
drowning. Despite the 
fact that his friend, Dick 
Nagle, was unconscious 
when brought to shore, 
which indicates the seri- 
ousness of the situation, 
Harry insists on giving 
entire credit to his dog. 
He grabbed young Nagle 

—e with one hand and the 
dog with the aie The modest young hero made 
one brief statement. He said: “Brownie got us 
back to shore when I was so tired I could hardly 
have swum astroke.”’ The dog was given a hand- 
some new collar suitably inscribed. 

* * * 
“*PRINCE”’ THOMPSON 

As reported in the Bos- 
ton Globe of November 1, 
1939, ‘Prince, friend of 
all the men, women and 
children who live near his 
owner, Mrs. Mary Thomp- 
son, 228 Washington Street, 
was philosophically sur- 
: veying the rain from his 
front porch when he heard a scuffle and terrorized 

(Continued on page 35, 2nd column) 
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(Continued from page 3) 


The squirrels, fewer in 
number, do not constitute 
so great a problem. They, 
too, eat some of the corn 
and fall heir to many of 
the peanuts, although we 
supply additional nuts 
daily as a guarantee against 
extreme hunger. 

With the late autumn 
days, hundreds of wild 
ducks take up their winter 
abode in Muddy River and Jamaica Pond. From 
December to the end of March, and longer when 


necessary, corn on the cob and as much stale breac 
as we can collect are regularly placed where 
accessible. 
FEBRUARY 
Regular calls for small animals increase due to 
severe weather conditions and, as already stated, 
wild-bird feeding continues through February. 


Marcu 


This month constitutes the kitten season. The 
taking of life is unpleasant to contemplate, but 
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the realization that a quick and merciful end to the 
brief life span of literally hundreds of these help- 
less creatures is infinitely preferable to bungling 
drownings and chloroforming at the hands of 
amateurs prompts us to urge that people through- 
out the territory we serve send for us when they 
have unwanted kittens on their hands. 


APRIL 


With the beginning of spring, unlicensed dogs 
in great numbers appear on the city streets. The 
unpopular though important task of gathering 
them in begins toward the end of April and con- 
tinues all summer. Daistasteful though it is, right- 
thinking people agree that the best interests of 
both the dogs and their owners are served under 
the present arrangement. In so far as their health 
and general condition warrant, all dogs are held for 
a minimum of six days awaiting their claim by 
owners. While under the law we are prevented 
from restoring any to their owners until they are 
properly licensed, a private fund. toward which we 
invite contributions is drawn upon for the purpose 
of securing licenses for dogs belonging to children 
and others who are unable to pay the necessary 
fee. 


May 


The exodus to the beaches and country homes 
begins in May. At least, plans get under way 
during this month—plans which do not include the 
family dog and cat in many instances. It is a 
heartless practice unless unavoidable for any rea- 
son, but it continues year after year. However, 
it is far more merciful and just to call upon the 
League to assume responsibility for discarded pets 
than to abandon them to shift for themselves. 
To do so is unlawful, but it is difficult to prove 
intent in most instances. Much time and effort 
is expended by our agents in gathering up those 
left behind. 

JUNE 


Summer tourists and vacationists from far and 
near, finding themselves encumbered with a family 
pet, send for us to call for them. Due to climatic 
changes, careless feeding, and excitement in new 
surroundings, fits among both dogs and cats begin 
to increase at this season of the year. All possible 
haste is our practice and motto in these cases, in 
order to forestall unskillful and hysterical attempts 
to destroy. 

JULY 


Heavy automobile traffic means hit-and-run 
small-animal casualties. Many long trips for a 
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single animal place a heavy burden upon the League 
during the summer months. 


AUGUST 


Dog days—so called. Increased calls due to 
the heat, comparable to those in February caused 
by the severe cold, is our regular August experience. 


SEPTEMBER 


Returning vacationists create the same type of 
situations experienced in the month of May. 
Animals are abandoned at the beaches, many de- 
liberately. In other cases dogs and cats cannot 
be located as the family starts the journey home. 
The League faithfully combs the beaches at this 
season of the year and places posters in post offices, 
railway stations and other conspicuous places, 
requesting telephone calls when abandoned ani- 
mals are observed. It is a satisfaction to report 
that the last few years have shown a marked de- 
crease in such cases, possibly due to the posters, 
which stress the illegality of the practice, or to the 
spread of humane education in the public schools. 


OcTOBER 


Cats climb trees consistently the whole year 
through, but when the leaves begin to thin out 
more are observed. Calls requesting rescue begin 
to mount in October. The shape and curve of a 
cat’s claws make it an easy matter to climb a tree 
when frightened. The descent must be back- 
ward, and correspondingly more difficult. As a 


result, instead of attempting a return to terra 


firma, they add to their difficulties by climbing to 
the topmost branches. The illustration portrays 
the difficulty experienced in getting them down. 
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Our cat rescue pole is equipped with a wide leather 
noose which the agent in the picture is endeavoring 
to place around the body immediately behind the 
front legs. By means of a pulley arrangement it is 
possible to tighten it sufficiently to insure a safe 
descent for the animal. The man himself is 
especially trained for this work and is equipped 
with a life-belt which he attaches to the tree. 
Despite the safety precautions he takes, his is a 
hazardous occupation. 


NOVEMBER 


Preparations for our Annual Fair, most impor- 
tant because of the much needed financial returns, 
add to our November work program. During 
November we build new cat boxes, repair old ones 
and overhaul equipment. Cages, interior walls 
and woodwork are painted both for the sake of 
appearance and for sanitary reasons. This, of 
course, is in addition to full activities. 


DECEMBER 


Wild-bird feeding begins again in December. 
The practice of distributing a Christmas feed for 
horses was originated by Mrs. Huntington Smith 
twenty-five years ago. This is anything but a 
sentimental gesture. The bags of crushed oats, 
cut up apples and carrots are welcomed by horse 
owners and greatly relished by the horses them- 
selves. The main benefit, however, is the oppor- 
tunity created for an examination of the animals, 
harness and stables. Suggestions for improve- 
ments, such as closing cracks in the walls, restoring 
broken window panes, and other things which 
make for added comfort for the horses are willingly 
agreed to because of the friendly atmosphere 
created by the food offering. ‘The mixing, bagging 
and distribution of the several hundred sacks of 
feed is a rather formidable additional December 
chore. The results fully justify the extra task and 
a full realization of the good accomplished would 
gratify all who so generously contribute toward 
the expense involved. 


Daily Routine 


Eight A. M. begins the day, and by that time you 
can be sure all the animals and the birds are wait- 
ing to be fed. This means, as already described, 
the pigeons on Boston Common, and the ducks in 
Muddy River. The pigeons, sparrows and other 
birds in our own bird sanctuary are fed and their 
bath prepared, which in winter frequently means 
breaking the ice and thawing the pipes. The dogs 
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and cats in the kennels are then fed. Next come 
the miscellaneous animals, usually in the clinic. 
During the past year we served as host, for varying 
lengths of time, to raccoons, muskrats, minks, sea- 
gulls, monkeys, rabbits, pigeons, ducks, parrots, 
blue jays, sparrows, calves, pigs, squirrels, crows, 
chickens, starlings, owls, white rats, canaries and 
turtles, over one hundred in all. Then “Tag,” 
the pet dog of the League, is taken care of. He 
starts to work, greeting everyone shortly before 
eight. 

The kennels and cat rooms are cleaned and the 
cages made comfortable for the animals. While 
this is being done the animals are exercised in the 
yards. By this time six of our agents are on their 
way in the ambulances with about fifty calls, 
double this in the summer. These are increased 
as the day progresses. Calls include cats in trees, 
walls, chimneys, on poles and roofs; stray dogs and 
cats, some injured; owned animals to be put away 
or placed in homes. Cat traps are left at certain 


places, and people are notified that their lost ani- 
mals are in our possession after the lost and found 
ads are examined. Many other miscellaneous 
items are attended to. 


Pe a | At 9:30 the doc- 
1. | be | tor examines all 
of the quarantine 
dogs and the dogs 
available forhomes. 
At ten the kennels 
are open for the 
public and from 
then on possibly 
two hundred peo- 
ple a day come to 
the reception desk, 
looking for new 
pets, for lost ones, to leave stray cats and dogs, 
and to have owned animals put away or placed in 
homes. There are also callers who ‘“‘just want to 
look around.” All are welcome. 

Does the telephone ring? Yes, not once or 
twice, but perhaps three hundred or more times a 
day. These calls include inquiries about lost cats 
and dogs, of which descriptions are taken and kept 
on file, calls from people wishing to secure new 
pets, from police stations and dog officers, some 
emergencies requiring the services of two or three 
men, people asking what disposition has been made 
of animals which have been left here some two or 
three months back, and calls asking advice on 
squirrels, pigeons, skunks and almost everything. 


At noon the agents return with the animals that 
they have collected. All of these have to be 
booked, checked and tagged, and each agent’s 
sheet has to be checked and listed by the Kennel 
Master. About 1 p.m. they start out again on 
their afternoon routes. 

At three o'clock preparations for the evening 
meals begin. The animals are again exercised 
and prepared for the night. A good dinner makes 
for a good night’s rest. 

At five o'clock or later the agents again return. 
The newly-arrived animals are checked and tagged, 
fed and made comfortable. The last visitor 
leaves and the day is practically ended—with 
never a dull moment in it. However, this does 
not mean that we are closed to the public. Our 
night watchman takes care of anyone who rings 
the bell or calls from five in the evening until 
morning. The night agent on duty is sent out to 
take care of every emergency reported. Then 
begins another day. 

* * * 

In order to present as complete a picture of our 
work as possible, the small-animal agents have 
been prevailed upon to comment on at least one 
interesting experience. They are a modest crew 
and responded reluctantly. It is recognized by 
the directors and officials that the switchboard 
operator, the order clerks, the receptionists, the 
clinic staff and the agents of both the large- and 
small-animal departments, coming in contact 
as they do with hundreds of people, constitute 
the most important links in the chain which is the 
League. The things they do and say, their gen- 
eral attitude toward the people upon whom they 
call, and the way they handle the animals en- 
trusted to their care do more to influence public 
opinion of the League than any other factor. In 
this our Annual Report let it be recorded that 
they measure up to what is desired of them with 
almost unbelievably rare exceptions. 

* * * 

Harry Roire comments 
upon a case of mistaken 
identity: 

“On January 1, 1939, 
we received a call to come 
to the rear of the Fire 
Signal Station in the Fen- 
way. The Fire Depart- 
ment had men there with 
ladders to rescue a dog 
from the ice in the middle 
of Muddy River. Albert 
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Morris, one of our agents, went on this call, and 
when he returned he told us that the firemen were 
trying to get to the dog with ladders, but when 
they got near the center of the ice they discovered 
the object to be an old automobile tire.”’ 
ke 

JAMES CONNAUGHTON 
responded with a number 
of interesting incidents: 

“During an interval of 
about four weeks of the 
past year, I was sum- 
moned several times to 
rescue or capture snapping 
turtles. 

“One of these captures 
took place in a down-town 

store doorway, where a 
turtle reigned supreme for about one-half hour. 
Where it came from, or where it intended to go, 
still remains a mystery. After some difficulty, 
and to the relief of several shoppers, I was able to 
remove it. The store management was most 
grateful, as the turtle had practically prevented all 
customers from entering the store.”’ 
* * x 


“A call from one of 
our local police sta- 
tions, urging immedi- 
ate assistance, revealed 
two good-sized ‘snap- 
pers’ engaged in sav- 
age battle in the Back 
Bay Fenway. ine fellows employed the head- 
to-head method rather than the familiar toe-to-toe 
offense. Several children playing in the Fenway 
had naturally been attracted to the scene of this 
battle. The police were having quite a struggle 
to keep them from getting too close. After con- 
siderable maneuvering, I grasped one of the com- 
batants by its tail. At that precise moment my 
captive snapped at its adversary and secured a 
vise-like grip on his lower jaw. One of the police 
officers had secured a large square of tin for me and 
I pulled the turtle onto it. We had unsuccessfully 
attempted to make this fellow release his grip on 
the other’s jaw. The result was that he, in turn, 
pulled his opponent onto the tin. With the as- 
sistance of one of the officers, tin and turtles were 
lifted into the ambulance. Only when in the car 
did the turtle release his grip, taking part of bone 
and flesh from the jaw of his victim.” 

“A monstrous turtle weighing about fifty pounds 
tied up traffic on a busy thoroughfare in the 


Beaver Brook section of Belmont. He had parked 
right in the center of the road and was as persistent 
in his determination to stay there as about one 
hundred motorists and residents were insistent on 
his removal. Indeed, how to effect his removal 
presented quite a problem, for he had curled his 
tail right under his shell. Although reputedly a 
slow animal, this characteristic does not apply to 
the speed with which his head can snap in various 
directions. Finally, by standing in back of him, 
extending a large stick over his head, at which he 
continually snapped, I was able to pry his tail 
loose. Holding him by the tail and the end of his 
shell, I placed him in the ambulance and removed 
him to League headquarters.” 


ee ke Ck 


“The rescue of a collie which had raced from 
Kendall Square Station, Cambridge, to Columbia 
Station, Dorchester, in front of one of the subway 
trains, is worthy of mention. Several times it had 
miraculously escaped death from the third rail. 
Whenever the train stopped at a station, the dog 
would keep racing ahead. 

“At Columbia Station, approximately five miles 
from the start of his dangerous race, the collie, 
apparently exhausted, sought refuge under the 
station platform. At this point, I was finally able 
to secure a lead about his neck. Although the dog 
later proved to be very docile, at this point he was 
a very frightened and bewildered animal. After 
considerable coaxing and some very uncertain mo- 
ments, I was able to lift him back onto the plat- 
form and then carry him to League headquarters, 
where he partook of a sorely-needed feed.” 


* * * 


ArtHuR Foster tells 
this story: 

“One night last May I 
received a call from the 
Metropolitan Police, at 
Charles River Basin, to 
rescue a cat from a crevice 
in the wall that rises from 
the water to Memorial 
Drive. I was taken in 
one of the police boats to 
= the place where the cat 
It was in a space about eight 
I made 


was imprisoned. 
inches square and about three feet deep. 
a noose out of a piece of rope and fastened it with 
a stick. After some maneuvering, I managed to 
work it around the cat’s body and to pull the ani- 


mal from its hiding place. I can assure you that 
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‘kitty’ was more than grateful to be taken to the 
League headquarters, where she was given good 
food and a warm place to sleep.”’ 

* * * 

Lynn Hosea met with 
a hearty response from the 
children in one of the in- 
cidents he records, even 
though he experienced a 
lack of appreciation in 
another: 

“While making calls in 
Braintree, I stopped at the 
Police Station, and had no 
more than arrived when 
the Sergeant said, ‘Hosea, 

you are just the man we want. There are two 
dogs at the Perkins School on Liberty Street that 
are snapping at the children, so that they cannot 
go out to recess.’ 

““T went to the school and found the two dogs, 
one a big mongrel hound and the other a German 
Shepherd. As I approached, they came right for 
me, but I got out of the way. Finally, I managed 
to corner them in the school doorway, and was I 
a hero with the children! When I got the two dogs 
into my ambulance, the children had their long- 
waited-for recess and they gave me a loud cheer.” 

kK Ox 

“While at the Station House in Braintree an- 
other time, a call came in that a dog had fallen 
through the ice on a lake adjacent to Route No. 
128. The Fire Department got the call also. 
Patrolman Innis and I rushed down. The fire- 
men laid ladders out on the ice and got the dog. 
I immediately took him back to the Station House, 
put him in the boiler room and rubbed him to get 
him warm and dry. We found the man who 
owned the dog, and strange as it may seem, when 
we returned the animal to him he never even said 


y? 9? 


‘thank you! 


* * * 


JoHN BELLA recalls two 
incidents, one of which 
had an unhappy ending: 

“One Sunday, while I 
was on duty, a telephone 
call came from Dorchester. 
A cat with a rope around 
its neck was being pulled 
about the streets by a 
group of boys, who then 
tied the cat to a post. I 
rushed out immediately, 


but was too late, for the cat seemed to be dead. I 
released it from the post and took the rope from 
its neck, thinking I might revive it, but life was 
gone. I made inquiries in the neighborhood, but 
no one knew anything about the animal.” 

* * * 

“The same day, a few hours later, a call came 
from Commonwealth Pier. A German Shepherd 
dog had fallen overboard and had been swimming 
desperately for about twenty-five minutes. When 
I arrived at the Pier, two men went with me in a 
boat to rescue the dog. I then rushed the animal 
back to the League, dried him thoroughly with 
the heater in our clinic, fed him, and in a few 
days the owner came to claim him.” 

* * * 

ALBERT Morris is the 
agent who performs mira- 
cles in rescuing animals 
from difficult places. At 
the last annual convention 
of The American Humane 
Association the cat rescue 
agent of the American 
S. P. C. A. explained how 
he liberated a cat from an 
air vent. The technique 

. ies » employed was described to 

Morris with the following result: 

“A call came to us about a cat that was lodged 
in a chimney. Rescue attempts had been un- 
successful the day before, but on the second day 
another attempt was made with success. 

“Some loose, soft rope was lowered down the 
chimney to where the cat would be, then small 
pieces of meat were dropped on top of the rope. 
In eating the meat the cat worked its body through 
the rope, becoming tangled in it, so that when we 
pulled up the rope the cat was brought to the sur- 
face, unharmed. No one knew how the animal got 
into the chimney, nor how long it had been there, 
but its emaciated condition pointed to long con- 


finement. It was mercifully put to sleep.” 
* * * 


His second story has an unusual ending: 

“On October 15th, I was sent on an emergency 
call to locate a kitten lodged somewhere in the wall 
or floor of a building. I was told that efforts had 
been made to locate the kitten since the first of 
the month. A carpenter had been hired who had 
sawed out more than twenty holes in the floor and 
had ripped out many boards along the walls of 
several rooms. However, the cries continued and 
they gave up the search. 
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“Deciding that no kitten could live that long 
without food, I went about finding what was caus- 
ing the noise and discovered that the cries were 
timed consistently twenty seconds apart. The 
owner of the building, after listening, agreed that 
it could not be an animal. 

“The constant ‘meows’ proved to be a faulty 
electric meter, for when we turned it off, the cries 
stopped, but the owner of the building was minus 
$75.00 which he had spent in a very humane 
endeavor to rescue what he believed to be an ani- 
mal in distress.” 

* * * 


Paut Hercan believes 
that punishment should 
follow an inhumane act. 
We agree with him in cases 
such as this: 

“Quite frequently ani- 
mals are injured due to 
accidents for which they 
alone are responsible, but 
too often situations in 
which the misery of ani- 
mals is concerned are di- 
rectly traceable to those members of the human 
race who lack even a spark of humane feeling. 

“A few months ago, three agents of the League, 
myself included, were dispatched to the Dover 
Street Channel, where the Boston police had dis- 
covered a small mongrel dog trying to swim against 
the tide, which, despite each frantic effort, was 
carrying the little animal out to sea. The dog was 
very weary and only its gallant heart was saving it 
from drowning. Finally, with a last courageous 
effort, it managed to reach a piling to which it 
clung grimly. 

“Now the job was to gain a vantage point from 
which we could assist the dog. The only way 
down to the water was through a manhole on the 
bridge platform. Leading from this to the water 
below was a long suspension ladder with just 
enough room for one man. I, being lighter in 
weight than the others, was chosen to go down. I 
stopped at the water level and, much to my 
chagrin, realized that the piling to which the dog 
was clinging was still a yard out of my reach. I 
crossed my fingers — then jumped. Fate smiled, 
and I was sitting on the same precarious perch that 
my little friend occupied. It was then I discov- 
ered that a weighted rope had been tied around her 
neck before some person had deliberately thrown 
her over the bridge. 
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the rear of a church in Jamaica Plain. 


“Realizing she needed food and warmth more 
than sympathy, I attached a rope in the form of a 
cradle about the dog’s body and threw the loose 
end to Agent Barrett who was now clinging to the 
ladder. He, in turn, passed the dog to Agent 
Sherman Bates, who had wisely chosen his posi- 
tion so that a human chain might be formed. The 
policeman above reached down and took the dog 
from Agent Bates, thus completing the rescue. 
The dog was taken to the League and fed. Even- 
tually she was placed in a home in the country 
where she will live a normal life. 

“Tf the story could end here, we would consider 
it a job well done, but the fact that the person who 
meted out this punishment was not apprehended 
lends a sad touch to an otherwise happy ending.” 

* * Ox 

Water Brown offers 
two intensely interesting 
tales: 

“Tt is interesting to re- 
call various incidents that 
occur during the year. I 
remember, in March, 1939, 
a small Spitz dog that 
guarded a sick canine pal 
for almost two days. 

“The invalid dog, also a 
Spitz, was in a field at 
He was 
evidently discovered there, too sick to move, by 
the small Spitz, who immediately became his 
friend’s self-appointed protector, crouching in 
front of the sick dog to shield him from the cold, 
blustery winds and possible annoyers who might 
harm him. 

“The defender kept all who approached at bay, 
and all attempts to coax it from the side of its 
stricken pal were of no avail. It was noticed, 
however, that the Spitz did leave once to bring 
back a bone for his friend. 

“When a telephone call came to the League, I 
was sent to pick up the ailing dog. On arriving 
there, I was informed that the protector had left 
just a few minutes before, apparently for more 
food, as it was now almost two days that he had 
watched by the side of the sick animal. While I 
was still there, he reappeared and stopped at a 
distance, intently viewing the proceedings. Ap- 
parently satisfied that his friend was in helpful 
hands, he trotted away. 

“The sick dog quickly rallied to treatment at the 
League and was returned to its anxious owner in a 
short time.” 


2H 


“In response to a telephone call from a restau- 
rant employee in Boston’s Chinatown, I was sent 
to Tyler Street, where a tiger cat had become 
trapped sixty feet above the sidewalk in the coping 
of a building. 

“There was much conjecture as to how the cat 
had ever managed to attain this perilous perch. 
The skylight on the building was securely fastened, 
also the one on the adjoining building. The only 
possible explanation for the cat’s presence in the 
coping seemed to be a jump of fantastic length 
from a nearby roof. 

“Rescue of the cat was effected by the use of our 
30-foot pole. I went to a window in the adjoining 
building and was able, after several attempts, to 
reach the imprisoned animal with the long pole, 
while about two hundred spectators watched from 
below. 

“The cat was identified at the League by a 
restaurant owner on Tyler Street, who informed 
attendants that the cat had been missing for two 
days. The doctors who treated the cat said it evi- 
dently had been without food during this period.” 


* * * 


Miss Harriett FLAN- 
NERY has been with the 
League for only two years, 
but she has won all our 
hearts by her consistent 
cheerfulness and pains- 
taking efforts. Her work 
brings her in close contact 
with our agency force and 
her stories are rightfully 
included with theirs. 

=a “On March 12, 1939, a 
large, black, male cat was brought into the League 
as a stray by Agent Russell Connaughton. On 
looking through the cards, I found that a cat of 
that description had been lost in the vicinity from 
which this one had come. I called the party who 
had lost it and she came at once. She looked at 
the cat and, despite identical markings, doubted 
that he belonged to her. Her pet had been plump 
and bright-eyed and had a beautiful silky coat. 
This animal was thin, dull and listless, but as her 
pet had been missing for over a month, I explained 
that such a change could easily have taken place. 
She thought a moment, then said, ‘I know of a 
certain way to find out, if you will allow me to 
take him home for just one night. My mother 
keeps the cat’s dish for food and milk in a hidden 
corner between the kitchen and the dining-room. 
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We won't put anything there, but will wait and 
see if the cat will know where to go.’ I agreed to 
let her take it. 

“The next morning very early, an excited and 
delighted woman told me that the cat not only 
had gone almost immediately to the place, but 
had gone back out to her mother, meowed very 
loudly, and practically forced her to go out and 
prepare his meal. They brought him in several 
weeks later and it was amazing to see how he had 
improved. It was also gratifying to see how 
pleased the owners were to have their wandering 


pet back home.” 
* * * 


“On October 21, 1939, a police officer from Sta- 
tion No. 16 brought a white Angora cat to the 
League. It had been wandering around in traffic, 
causing quite a disturbance. The cat was un- 
doubtedly a pet, for it had on a red collar with the 
name ‘Stevens’ scratched on the plate. We con- 
tacted every ‘Stevens’ in the vicinity, but were 
unsuccessful in locating the owner. 

“How could we let the owner know that the 
cat was at the League? That was our next prob- 
lem. We called the Boston Post and a photog- 
rapher came and took a good-sized picture of the 
cat. This appeared in the paper the following day. 

“A great many people came in to look at it, but 
still not the rightful owner. Two days went by 
and it was a little discouraging. Finally the 
owner appeared. They had moved from Boston 
and had left it with friends. The cat had wan- 
dered away. They were very much disturbed to 
think that they had not recovered it sooner, but 
were delighted to get their pet back home and 
very grateful for what we had done.” 


New Ambulances Needed 


In concluding the report of the small-animal 
division, the need for a new fleet of ambulances 
should be stressed. A minimum of six to replace 
those now in use is a prime necessity. 

The oldest of the present fleet was purchased in 
January, 1933, and the balance in May of the 
same year. Mileage records range from 114,696 
to 143,226 miles for each ear. 


* * * 


Despite its length, this story is inadequate in 
so far as it indicates the details of the activities 
of this department of the League, but it is hoped 
a better idea of the extent of the public service we 
render from one year’s end to the other will result 
from its publication. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


SCHOOL PIG KILLED 


“No person shall, in the presence of a pupil in 
any public school practice vivisection, or exhibit a 
vivisected animal. Dissection of dead animals or 
any portions thereof in said schools shall be confined 
to the class room and to the presence of pupils en- 
gaged in the study to be promoted thereby, and 
shall in no case be for the purpose of exhibition. 
Violations of this section shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than ten nor more than fifty dollars.” 


4 VHUS speaks the law in Massachusetts. If 
the New York Statutes contain such a pro- 
vision, or a near equivalent, it should be 

carefully studied to determine whether its pro- 

visions cannot be invoked to cover a case in West- 
bury, Long Island, which, if as reported, consti- 
tutes a violation at least in a serious moral sense. 

Two facts: first, that attendance of children of 

tender years at the slaughter of a class pet, as 

reported, was not compulsory; and second, that the 
body was dissected in the boiler room, possibly 
not in the presence of the children; may provide 
technicalities behind which teachers may hide. 
The following appeared in a recent issue of the 
New York Times: 


SemOOL PIG KILLED 
AS SCIENCE LESSON 


“300 Grade Pupils in Westbury 
Witness Slaughter of Pet They 
Nurtured 3 Months” 


(Special to the New York Times) 

“Westsury, L. I., Jan. 17 —‘ Fat Stuff’ went the way 
of all pork flesh this afternoon in the yard of the School 
Street elementary school—into ham, bacon, pigs’ 
knuckles and pork chops. Between 300 and 400 pupils 
saw ‘Fat Stuff’ die for science. 

“Despite the reason for his death, ‘Fat Stuff’ was no 
guinea pig. He was a 140-lb. porker, 6 months old. 
He had been raised by children of the fourth to the 
eighth grades as part of their work in their science class, 
but he soon endeared himself to all of the 500 pupils of 
the school. His winning ways brought him so many tid- 
bits and scraps that he put on 103 pounds in the three 
months he was at the school. 

“Naturally the announcement that ‘Fat Stuff’ was to 
die was unwelcome news to the students, and while most 
of the students overcame their sentiment and attended 
the slaughtering, at least 100 students did not appear, 
as attendance was not compulsory. 

“The pig was killed by an assistant janitor in the 
school yard, in full view of the spectators. It was then 
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AS SCIENCE LESSON 


taken to the boiler room, where it was dissected by 
William C. Phelon, science teacher in the Westbury 
High School, as a further demonstration for the pupils. 

“Before the killing, the pig was examined by gov- 
ernment inspectors at the Nassau County Department 
of Health. The inspectors then lectured the children 
on the importance of food inspection and on aspects of 
animal husbandry. 

“Fat Stuff’s’ death leaves a large void in the life of 
the youngsters at the school, but the pupils have other 
pets there. In a room adjacent to the science class the 
school keeps mice, rabbits, ducks and chicks. 

“Fat Stuff’s’ vital organs will be sent to the science 
class of the Westbury High School, where they will be 
studied by the older pupils. After that the carcass will 
be used in a lesson in meat purchasing for pupils in the 
home economics course, and then it will be dispensed as 
food in the school’s cafeteria.” 


If this is considered sound pedagogy, thousands 
of people will stand aghast and, if not, the educa- 
tional forces of the country should speak loudly 
and in emphatic tones. This story should chal- 
lenge every parent and every person interested in 
promoting humane education in the public schools. 

All who appear to have participated in this un- 
holy and bloody episode should be made to feel 
the force of public indignation. It is so utterly 
revolting that it seems unlikely it will be repeated 
elsewhere, but there may be instructors in other 
places just as callous to the finer sensibilities of 
children. Publicity of a denunciatory nature 
should be undertaken to prevent a similar outrage. 


Cape Cod Branch 
(Continued from page 21) 


and gulls are again finding their natural food. In 
case of another “freeze up,’ however, we hope 
that kind friends will again spring to their rescue. 


a oo «< 
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A GENERAL SUMMARY 
Mary E. Boutelle, Manager 


give an account of our activities during the 

year, so that our members and donors may 
know that the funds entrusted to our care have 
been wisely and profitably expended; also to ac- 
quaint the general public with the extent of our 
work, in the hope that when this is better known 
new members and contributors will be added to 
our ranks. 

Although, very frequently, stories of animal 
rescues by our agents appear in the daily papers; 
and forty thousand copies of Our FourRFOOTED 
FRIENps distributed each year contain details of 
the functions of each department; and many in- 
formative lectures are given through the year by 
our representatives; it is amazing to learn how 
many visitors to the League, and others, do not 
realize that our work extends beyond the walls of 
our headquarters on Carver Street. 

To be sure, the shelter, with provision for the 
care of thousands of stray and unwanted dogs, 
cats, birds, ete., and with the free clinic for the 
treatment of those animals whose owners cannot 
afford the services of private veterinarians, was 
in the beginning and still is the foundation of the 
League. However, the broader phases should be 
realized as well, and we urge each and every one 
of you not only to read the separate articles in 
order to obtain a better understanding of the 
scope of our work, but also to pass this report 
on to others who are unfamiliar with the League 
and what it stands for. 

Our founder, Mrs. Huntington Smith, with her 
usual facility of expression and brevity, frequently 
used a term which epitomizes the League and rep- 
resents the depth as well as breadth of the service 
we render: ““The Animal Rescue League of Boston 
is the ‘Salvation Army’ for animals.” That is 
just as true today as in former years. It rightly 
implies faithful attention to details; it suggests 
that no case is too trifling, no creature and no 
distance too far to travel to bring relief and release 
from suffering. 

No word picture can portray vividly the evils 
visited upon defenseless and dependent creatures, 
the effects of which our agents are constantly 
encountering, in spite of the fact that the last 
quarter of a century has shown a marked change 
in the status of animals, both domestic and wild. 
As has been stated elsewhere in this report, if the 


r \HE main purpose of this annual report is to 
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humane-minded people of the community could 
be eyewitnesses of some of the tragedies and 
cruelties, the League would not have to operate 
under the handicap of insufficient funds. 

This question might well be asked: “Should I 
like to live in a world where there are no organiza- 
tions such as the League and kindred societies to 
strive for the continued improvement of condi- 
tions for the dumb creation?” If the answer is 
“no,” the next question might be: “Am I con- 
tributing as generously as I can myself and trying 
to influence others to do so?” 

* * * 

We should be very unappreciative if we closed 
our report without expressing our gratitude to all 
who have assisted us in any way: our members and 
friends; the press; state and city officials; police- 
men and firemen; those who have taken advertis- 
ing space; and, last but not least, the members of 
our staff who by their genuine heart interest, 
understanding of their work, and sympathy, keep 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston the “per- 
sonal”’ institution that was established in 1899 by 
that woman of vision and courage, Anna Harris 


Smith. 
Live Stock 


(Continued from page 20) 


Proressor Ricuarp F. Tarsor, Dairy Specialist, 
Division of Animal Husbandry, University of 
Maine 

Proressor Lorine V. Trrreii, Director, Department 
of Animal Husbandry, University of New Hamp- 
shire 

Lestrer T. Tompkins, Director, Division of Dairying and 
Animal Husbandry, Massachusetts Department 
of Agriculture 

Dr. Raven F. Verminya, Inspector in Charge, Meat 
Inspection Division, United States Department of 
Agriculture 

James G. Watson, Editor, New England Homestead 

Miss Marsortge L. Wyman, Animal Rescue League 

E. D. Zeitauer, New England Freight Agent, The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Traffic Department 


* * * 


Meat models showing loss sustained through 
improper handling of livestock were exhibited 
during the year at Skowhegan, Maine; Rochester, 
New Hampshire; Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Union Agricultural 


Meeting, Worcester, Massachusetts; and the 
National Humane Convention, Albany, New 
York. 


Due to the efforts of interested members of the 
organization, gratifying progress is being made. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Frank and Sally 
(Continued from page 24) 

“T hope you are still enjoying ‘Pet News’ and if 
you know any way that we can make it better, will 
you please let us know? What do you like best and 
what don’t you care about in it? We want to make 
it better this year than ever and we can if our read- 
ers will just be honest with us and tell us just what 
they like and don’t like about it. 

“Your friend, 
“FRANK KIEMELE”’ 

“P.S. If you don’t want these pictures after 
you get through with them please send them back 
to us.” 

* * * 

Even the postscript must be included because 
it helps emphasize the sweet simplicity and nat- 
uralness of Frank and Sally. 

The whole animal welfare movement is starving 
for lack of leaders not engaged in the work simply 
as a means of livelihood. Real careers must be 
built upon the foundation of a deep heart-interest. 
Because both Frank and Sally, (despite their 
tender years), reflect this basic requirement, 
every encouragement should be given them. 

It would be a splendid thing for them to spend 
two weeks this summer at our Amrita Island 
Training School. It is hard to conceive a better 
investment than the money necessary for their 
expenses. Perhaps a reader will agree so whole- 
heartedly as to make the “‘investment.”’ 


Annual Meeting 
(Continued from page 25) 


screams across the street, several houses down. 
He knew the voice. It belonged to his friend, 
Mrs. Bessie Weinberg of 97 Cherry Street. Teeth 
bared, snarling ferociously, he bounded to her aid 
as she battled with two seventeen-year-old youths 
who were beating her in an effort to grab her hand- 
bag.” They ran down the street, the dog after 
them. One of them turned and fired three shots, 
one of which struck “Prince’’ above the left eye. 
x ok x 


Evuiotr RockweLu The icy waters of the 
Charles River would have 
spelled doom for an Irish 
Setter, not his own, had it 
not been for the bravery of 
Elliott Rockwell. Push- 
ing a ladder ahead of him, 
he crawled out on the 
treacherous ice, which 
broke under his weight, 
while still five yards from 
the drowning dog. He 
kept on, however, and 
made the rescue and was 
afterward treated for ef- 
fects of the immersion at 
Cambridge Hospital. 


Record of Animals for Year Ending January 31, 1940 


Horses Sheep |Poultry AED 
Dogs Cats and | Cattle | and and Pephe Total 
Mules Swine | Birds . 

Collected by Ambulances............. 975954)" 39.215 406 283 49,499 
Melivered by Owners «2.2.0 osame se oe 3,820 4,653 301 81 8,855 
Investigation Department............. 534 806 | *555 806 142 480 150 2,973 
ENNEHLTG EG a a 154 192 1 1 348 
LE OYA < ce ot| e ok an 1,767 7,528 15 66 9,376 
Northampton street. .... <2... es ene: 570 1,670 Q1 4 2,265 
Portusmennet otreets.s cui ds vic dante ute 57 643 1 Q 703 
Cambrige Neighborhood House........ 79 585 15 1 680 
Co hrelse men Cees ca eveyssncieandule 300 1,756 Q 2,058 
L SOELOLN SU ie «. 2. Sp ane ar eee a a a a 159 840 9 3 1,004 
OVestitarwicuien of cane on wl eae 99 512 3 614 
Eeestliaineraes Foe tee oe etaks 99 975 Q 3 1,079 
LOX Ur vcr rete nee tee a 93 1,188 10 4 1,295 
Gl tints er ee ee rc 5 we ee orn 13,587 3,649 909 18,145 

LL OT AT thee CoS den ae oe iat, 30,913 63,712 556 806 142 1,255 1,510 98,894 

* Horses destroyed, 133. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


Your Treasurer submits herewith his report showing the income and expenditures of the LEAGuE 
for the year ended January 31, 1940, which are summarized as follows: 


Net Expenditure for General Purposes«. 3. )+ 2.0, "sh 0 th) eo ene) | og eee sania eh SO See re 
Net Income Available for General Purposes . ©. « «. «. s «© «© % «© © « «© «© «© « « «© O4/350 48 


Deficit for: Year 9s: enya ere ee ee) oe OD eS x 0 | 


The accounts for the year have been audited by Messrs. Scovell, Wellington & Company, whose 


certificate will be found below. 
BENTLEY W. WARREN, JR., Treasurer. 


Statement of Income and Expenses for General Purposes 
for the Year Ended January 31, 1940 


INCOME 
Memberships: 

Life (ee Re 3 a ts ce) ee el re ee eek gg ec? 28 ee eee oe ee $6,025 .00 

ACEIVE: Se a od eg ew UF a ec RS en 1,710.00 

Associate, (2.2.48 2 AP Boe a) ee OD ee ee eT er 789.50 

JUTIOL? 285 RE i ar > iy CRIN Ry Re CN ae tn PRI Sar So oll ae A a 32.25 
a - $8,556.75 
Donations for General Purposes and Receiptsfor Rescuing Animals . . . . . . . . . . . . .) 10,167.57 
Annual Fair, less Expenses ne ee BE ree PU, Ske eee is ee 5,066 . 07 
Interest and Dividends on General Investments eat? ote. ate on cate by eae ae eee ne 56,758 .59 
Miscellaneous Income, less Expenses ae: vee oe eee ot Ee ge el ag a a 3,801 . 46 
Net Income Available for General Purposes. Jpg? Teal a ee ak Be OSE 
Excess of Expenses over Income for the Current Year, paid from, General Fund #0. 202 ed eee 14,861.34 
$99,211.78 

EXPENSES 

Salaries: Fo) 4 3 ed ee ee ae oe a Be ee eee SOO soma 
Extrantabor 2% LO ee oe, ee er 581.18 
Our Fourrootep Frrenps and Humane Education, Expenses leas: Income? ea, ee ee ee 3,187.33 
Branch Receiving Stations, Expenses less icomeé Se" & Be ae es ee 5,907 .50 
Motor Collection Service. 75 05 Ge Me ee a ee eee ee 1,320.42 
Provisions. ah tins ete Ne he Mi ts eee Se SR a 0 ee 2,020. 44 
Sawdust, Chloroform and Disinfectants a ne eee ee Pe Sep Be OPE 111.63 
Light and Power! (0 = 2a Ee Sy, at ee a ee ee ee en eee 706.53 
Purchased Steam .. OG Bre Oe PO CS cae ee 1,410.32 
Repairs, Water and Insurance. : a eS ee Lhe eg pO gr Se 3,336 . 22 
Advertising, Printing, portage and Office Supplies 8 Otel BES a SS OSCE 2 eae aed ee er ny 2,452.87 
Telephone .. ee Oe ee er a RNS oe 1,746.17 
Miscellaneous Expenses arene rere Oh. See a Re ee ae Bee hie re ee! 10,542.60 
Total Expenses;” o2° >)... ee Ser, BI We, bec ee i a ot ae 


AupiTors’ Report 

We have examined the financial statements of the ANIMAL Rescur LeaGuk of Boston as listed in our 
report for the year ended January 31, 1940, have reviewed the accounting procedures of the LEaGusE 
and, without making a detailed audit of the transactions, have examined or tested accounting records 
of the Leacur and other supporting evidence, by methods and to the extent we deemed appropriate. 

We have verified the cash by obtaining certificates direct from the depositary banks; and the invest- 
ments recorded on the books at January 31, 1940, by communicating with the custodian holding the 
securities in safekeeping for the account of the Leacur. 

In our opinion, the financial statements in our report, which include the foregoing statement of income 
and expenses for general purposes, present fairly the position of the LEacur at January 31, 1940, and 
the results of its operations for the fiscal year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted ac- 
counting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

SCOVELL, WELLINGTON & ComPANy. 


IT WOULD BE A GREAT FAVOR TO THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE IF OUR FRIENDS WOULD PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


ENDOWMENTS 


ENDOWMENTS ARE CREATED BY GIFTS TOWARD A PERMANENT FUND DURING THE 
LIFE OF THE DONOR, AND BY BEQUESTS. WE HOPE A CAREFUL STUDY OF OUR WORK, 


AND INQUIRY INTO OUR AFFAIRS, WILL PROMPT MANY TO INCLUDE THE ANIMAL 
RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON IN THE BENEFICIARIES SELECTED AT 
THE TIME WILLS ARE MADE. 


_SAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAASADAAAAAAAAAAAADSAADAAADAAAAAAASADAAAA aA AAA AA 


422 B S , B 
Howell Brothers, Inc. ~ “aan 


Houschold Linens 


In quality that will give satisfactory wear. We do not purchase merchandise of inferior quality 
for “Sale Purposes.” There is a guarantee back of the merchandise we 


sell. A visit to our store will be appreciated. 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PRINTERS OF 


MAGAZINES - BOOKS -: CATALOGS 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
@ 


In Boston: 
EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET 
Telephone: KENmore 9500 


for DOGS of ALL BREEDS .. . feed 
KFS TESTED FOODS “emeticsy 


TESTED AND 


APPROVED The American Animal Hospital Association in co-operation with the American Veterinary 
AS REPRESENTED 


REIEORTAIICR Medical Association has supervised the rigid tests required to obtain the seal of approval here 
shown. A separate advisory council of five leading authorities on animal nutrition has also 
SPEDRE ERATION BLUE passed upon the results of these tests. 

DOG OWNERS — !t would be to your advantage to send postal card 


requesting samples and full information to 


THE KENNEL FOOD SUPPLY CO. Dept. DN240 Fairfield, Connecticut 


ay/ 


Doc & Puppy Biscuits 


Keep your dog fit with 


MILK-BONE 


@ Dogs can’t stay in condition without 
proper food elements! Milk-Bone helps 
provide these. Milk-Bone is made with 
nourishing milk and high protein beef 
meat meal... plus other nutriments. 
Hard, firm... it helps exercise canine 
teeth and gums! Get a package of Milk- 
Bone from your dealer, or send a post- 
card for a free sample to Milk-Bone 
Bakery, ..., National Biscuit Com- 
pany, 449 West 14th St., N. Y. C. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Geo. T. Hoyt Co. 


Awnings ¢ Tents ¢ Flags 


VENETIAN BLINDS 
CANVAS GOODS 
549 Rutherford Avenue, BOSTON 


Telephone CHas. 2475 


HUBbard 9878 Telephones HUBbard 9879 


PARK, SQ. “AU LO] BODY2C@: 
fee INGIZEN UG ya 
BEAR WHEEL ALIGNMENT 


SIXTY-SIX BROADWAY 


JOSEPH L. BUDD, Prop. BOSTON, MASS. 


**Meet Me at the Motor Mart!’’ 
NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST GARAGE 


All the facilities of a modern automobile “‘ter- 
minal station’: spacious waiting room, rest 
rooms, newsstand, beauty shop, parcel room 
and many other conveniences for motorists — 


at the most central location in Boston. 
PARKING: by the hour, day, week or month 
ACCESSORIES: tires, batteries, heaters, chains, 


radios, etc. — at reasonable prices 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


For mechanical repairs, visit our ‘Motor Clinic’’ — 

cars analyzed by modern electrical apparatus — 

eliminates guesswork! High-pressure lubrication... 
work guaranteed . . . prices moderate 


Motor Mart Garage 
ioe Gare OSTON 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


- THORP &-MARTIN [ies 
COMPANY 


66 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


ENGRAVING 
WEDDING INVITATIONS SOCIAL STATIONERY 
CRANE’S PAPER BRASS AND CUT GLASS 
DESK FITTINGS BOOK ENDS 


QUALITY = COURTESY = SERVICE 


BOSTON LINOTYPE PRINT, INC. 


Catalogs— Booklets 
Job Printing 


299 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Tels. Han. 4703-4704-5875 


Compliments of 


Cc. & F. PLUMBING AND HEATING 


REMODELLING AND REPAIR WORK A SPECIALTY 


18 Melrose Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone, Hancock 6275—Night or Sunday Calls 


B. T. CLancy, Tel. Granite9628W W.P.FitzGERALD, Tel. Granite 4595M 


Tel. Liberty 9389 ESTABLISHED 1878 


C. H. LUDLAM & CO. 
Dogs... Fats 


Importers and Dealers in FINE SINGING CANARIES, 
Talking Parrots, Goldfish and Aquaria, Dog and Cat 
Collars and Supplies. All Kinds of Pet Stock. Birds 
taken to Board. 


19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
PROPRIETOR L. H. LUDLAM 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1940 


Cable Address: “Tocktn” 


Telephone: LAFAYETTE 0460 — 0461 — 0462 — 0463 


HOTCHKIN CO. | 


SEP SUMAN ES SUC E TY 
BOSTON 


Specializing in — 


Textile Securities 
Public Utilities 
Bank Stocks 

Industrial, 

Investment Trust, 

Uulity and 

Real Estate Bonds 


Dependable Insurance Since 1876 


John C, Paige & Company 
INSURANCE 


40 Broad Street, Boston 


Telephone: HUBbard 5231 
2D 


NEW YORK PORTLAND 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Headquarters for 


Dog Foods 
We have 39 kinds! 


Distributors of SPEAK-FOR-IT DOG FOOD 


oh, 


40 


Let Us Care for Your Pets 


Private 
Veterinary Hospital 


Twenty-four Hour Service 


Plucking Clipping 
BOARDING 
X-Ray Fluoroscope 


FREDERICK 1. OSGOOD CO. 


50 Village Street, Boston 
Telephone: HAN. 7760 


M. P. WHITE CO. 


WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS AND 
JANITORS’ 
SUPPLIES 


55 STUART STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Our Foods Are Used in Many 
of the Leading Kennels 
Throughout the Country 


OLD TRUSTY 


MADE BY A COMPANY 
COMPOSED OF PRACTICAL DOG MEN, 
AND FIT FOR “MAN'S BEST FRIEND” 


Write to Us for 
Free Booklet and Sample 


Old Trusty 
Dog Foor Co. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE 
Needham Heights : Massachusetts 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


as Telephone, HANCOCK 2765-2766 «= 


WHITE & JOHNSON 


DEALERS IN PROVISIONS 


BUTTER, EGGS, FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES, ETC. 


Branch Store at Nahant 


23 Eliot Street, Boston 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


THERAPOGEN 


The preferred Antiseptic among Humane Societies in 


the United States and Canada. 


Samples and literature on request 


THEODORE MEYER EST. 
213 S. 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THERAPOGEN, LTD. 
13 Elm Street, Toronto, Canada 


Compliments of 


WHEELER CLEAN TOWEL CO. 


Goodrich SAFETY Silvertown 


LIFE SAVER TREAD TIRES 
Give You a “Dry Track” on Wet Roads 


GOODRICH TIRE SERVICE, CO. 


96 Broadway, (Off Park Sq.) Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Han 5760 


Red Heart Dog | cam Red Heart Dog Food | 


in 3 Flavors... 


beef, fish, and cheese! 


Red Heart is quality dog food containing 
many vitamins and minerals necessary to a 
dog's health and vitality. The Animal Rescue 
League uses Red Heart Dog Food exclu- 
sively. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


RT BRIDGE STREET Cd epee ke en CES REEL ac =e | STREET 


Open All Year 
on the 


Worcester 
Highway 


at 


Framingham 
Centre 


A Charming 
Place to Dine 


al 1812 HOUSE 


Seiler’s 1775 House Route 2 Lexington 


Seiler’s Inc. Restaurant 


Wellesley Square, Wellesley 


Compliments of 


LONDON 
HARNESS CO. 


Established 1863 HANcock 0545-0546 


M. STOLL & CO. 


Wholesale Grocers 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 
Carver Brand Canned Fruits 


and Vegetables 


434 HARRISON AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 


TRAPS 


GUARANTEED 


HUMANE 


For CATS, DOGS, RABBITS, SQUIRRELS, MUSK- 
RAT, BEAVER, etc. 


NATIONAL LIVE TRAP CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 


EFFICIENT 


Request Literature 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1940 


A] 


TYPEWRITERS OFFICE SUPPLIES 


SAMUEL NARCUS, Stationer 


TWO STORES 
92 Washington St...... CAPitol 8720 
930 Washington St....LAFayette 1038 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW AID to BETTER HEARING 


The new Electronic 41 RADIOEAR Hearing Aid delights thousands 
with its clear, powerful amplification and tone quality. 


Try it! 
ofp E. F. MAHADY COMPANY 
857 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


TAXI call 1. 1. O. A., HANcock 8700 
THE TAXICAB YOU PREFER 
The red cab with the triple black and white stripes 


INDEPENDENT TAXI OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
18 Troy Street, Boston 


Compliments of 


BOSTON ENVELOPE CO. 


Compliments of 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD DOG FOOD 
COMPANY, Inc. 


GLOUCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments of 


Te eeC Any, 
119 STUART STREET BOSTON 


Prompt Delivery Telephone, HANCOCK 6368 
351 Tremont Street, Boston Groceries and Provisions 
BEEF, LAMB and POULTRY FRESH EGGS A SPECIALTY 


RHODES BROTHERS CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Groceries and Provisions 


170-174 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON 


Telephone, Regent 2040 Telephone, Kenmore 4500 


42 


RALPH L. POLLARD 


Prescription Optician 


97 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 


JACKSON FOLDING CHAIRS 


New Location 
660 Park Square Building, Boston 
Hubbard 6767 


CLIPPINGS 
FROM THE PRESS OF AMERICA 
Publicity, Personal, Civic, Political, Commercial 


PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 
2 Park Square, Boston Liberty 2150 


Compliments of 


BLACKER & SHEPHARD CO. 
ke LUMBER Ww 
409 Albany Street, Boston 


Compliments of 


MORGAN LINEN SERVICE, INC. 


SAWDUST BALED SHAVINGS 


J. F. HERNE CO. 


Everett, Massachusetts 
EXCELSIOR SWEEPING COMPOUND 


Compliments of 


RADDIN SUPER SERVICE 


Res. Tel. STA. 1541 Tel. ALG. 94892 


S. HURWITZ CO. 
13 Brighton Abattoir 
Brighton, Mass. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


oi 
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& DADDYZJACK'Sg 


i) NOW ,- - ALWAYS 
The Home of 
New Clever Joker Novelties 
Select Dance, Party Favors 
Displayed -- Demonstrated. 
Your Party a Mirthday 
For Home, School, Birthday 
Every kind here you'll find, | 
Our Line is so Complete, 
It makes a visit here a treat. 


Compliments of a Friend 


p> SPECIALTIES forall] HOLIDAYS ‘<+———— 


2Z BRoMFIELDST. Boston, Mass’ 


M. SANDERS CO. 


af 


27 Stuart Street, Boston N UY [ S 


Tel. Hub. 0370 


4 


cA PROPER FOOD 
for EVERY SIZE and BREED 


From puppyhood to maturity, any breed of dog can 
be raised successfully on SPRATT’S. For every age 
and every size there is a proper SPRATT’S food, 
representing years of careful study of the dietary 
requirements of the dog constitution. 


Do not jeopardize the health of your pets by indis- 
criminate feeding. Your grocer or pet shop can 
supply the particular SPRATT’S food that is best 
for them, or get it for you very easily. 


| SPRATT’S Dog Foods have been used successfully 
throughout the world for 


Write for SPRATT’S interesting illustrated three quarters of a 22 
book on dogs. It contains valuable hints on They have proved their worth 
care and feeding, and tells how to recog- — accept no substitutes for 
nize and treat the commoner dog ailments. them! 
’ 
SPRATT’S PATENT, Lid. 
18 CONGRESS ST. ALSOFATL 1186 HOWARD ST, 
NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1940 43 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


ay BEE ARE NE IE NG NO SS OO 


eet ee ns ee tral te 


Animal ‘kescue League 


OF BOSTON 
51 Carver STREET, Boston, MAssAcHUSETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: RoBERT F. SELLAR First Vice President: RoGER ERNST 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. 
Churchill, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Rev. 
Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, 
Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, 
Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen 
L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, and Dr. Paul R. Granholm, Associates. Pine Ridge Cem- 
etery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a 
farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six weeks; a few 
boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 100,000 
every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


Compliments of 


T. C. BAKER CO. Compliment: 


Jord Mercury of 


Lincoln Zephyr - 
DEALERS HUGO S 


31 Boylston Street North Scituate 
Brookline, Mass. 


BEA. 5200 


z Telephone for Reservations 


SCITUATE 750 
Choice Selection of 


GUARANTEED USED CARS 
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